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GLOOMY  DEAN 


protestant  Denominations 
Unite  to  Protest  Rev. 
Inge's  Reference  to  U.S.  in 
Wv  I'uhl         !  Work 

REPERCUSSION  Of 
PARIS  PACT  Dhll  H  E 


Impress  Irate  American 
Senator  That  Quotation 
From  Book  Represents 
Views  of  Small  Number 


i "  HTRTEEN  Church  of 
I  Bishops  and  several  Protestant 
lergymen  of  other  denomination* 
iave  signed  a  statement  dissociating 
hemselvea  publicly  from  a  passage 
n  Dean  Inset  book  •  England  " 
which  raised  the  Ire  of  Senator  Bob-  j 
nson  Muring  the  debase  of  the  Pact 
If  Paris. 

"We.  the  undersigned."  sayi  the  i 
nanlfesto.  "have  read  the  statement 
hat  8eoator  Robinson  quoted  a 
■essage  from  a  book  entitled  Eng - 
and.'  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
vhich  runs  as  follows: 

If  the  American  flag  were  I 
lauled  down  In  the  North  American 
ontlnent  it  Is  more  than  possible 
hat  the  nations  of  Europe,  enragid 
,v  the  bloated  prosperity  and  airs 
>f  superiority  of  the  man  who  won 
he  war.  would  combln*  to  draw 
ihvlocks  teeth,  and  Oreat  BrltAln, 
if  tier  losing  Canada,  would  no  longer 
mve  any  motive  to  help  the  nation 
vhich,  In  the  circumstances  sup- 
Kjsed.  would  have  finally  forfeited 
l.  friendship.' 

"Senator  Robinson  Is  reported  as 
vetting  that  the  Dean's  remarks 
orrectly  interpreted  the  feelings  of 
h*  great  mass  of  English  people. 
Ve  wish  to  stale  that  the  passage 
iiioted  does  not  represent  our  views 
md  in  our  opinion  does  not  repre- 
sent the  views  of  any  considerable 
lumber  of  Englishmen." 

The  signatories  an  the  Bishops  of, 
itackburn.  Bradford.  Coventry.  Dur- 
tara.  Exeter.  Guildford.  Hereford. 
Bicester.  Lichfield.  Lincoln.  Peter- 
Mrough.  St.  Albans.  Wakefield  and 
he  Archbishop  of  Liverpool:  A.  R 
niggard,  president  of  the  Baptist 
Jnion;  W  P.  Lofthouse,  president- 
ifiignate  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
"onference.  Henry  Lunn.  editor  of 
rhe  Review  of  the  Churches;  W., 
Larry  Miller.  Moderator  of  the  Oen-  • 
•ral  Asaembly  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  W.  J  F  Rob- 
>erdv  Bishop  of  Hrechtn  and  Primus 
>f  the  Episcopal  Church  In  Scotland, 
md  Bertram  Smith  and  Francis 
iVrlgley.  joint  chairmen  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union. 

Dean  Inge,    when  the  manifesto 
m  shown  to  htm.  refused  to 
nent  upon  It. 


ULSTER  m  LOSf 
irORTJINT  POINT 


Mteinpt  to  Commit  Prrralrr  on 
•.  Local  OpUon  Issue  Forestalled 

by 


Sir  William  Bulls  straw  vote  on 
the  long  discussed  undersea  Chan- 
nel tunnel  project,  to  connect  Eng- 
land with  France  shows  in  the 
House  of  Commons  144  members  for 
and  thirteen  against,  neutral  101. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  tight)  tour  \ 
for  and  Of ty -four  against,  neutral 
twenty-seven,  in  the  press.'  forty- 
seven  Journals  for.  none  against, 
neutral  six 

The  Observer  says:  "The  tunnel 
should  have  been  built  forty  years 
ago.  when  construction  would  have 
secured  British  engineers  for  an- 
other generation  the  supremacy  | 
they  won  In  the  railway  building 
era.  Lord  Salisbury,  with  bis  con- 
tempt for  sham  thinking,  was  in 
favor  of  u  But  the  enterprise  de- 
sirable then  is  essential  now.  Oreat 
as  would  be  Us  benefits  to  us  In 
peace  or  war.  Its  value  to  Europe 
would  be  greater. 

"As  far  as  human  foresight  can 
Judge,  it  Is  our  destiny  to  make 
weight  in  the  European  balance,  Be- 
cause  we  turn  the  scales,  K  is  vital 
that  Europeans  should  know  us 
ind  we  should  cease  to  be  an  Isle 
oi  mystery  " 

TO  AFFILIATE  | 
ARMY'S  UNITS 

Canada  Has  72  Regiments 
Allied  With  British  Corps 
of  Line  While  Other  Do-| 
minions  Total  77 

ONLY  14  REGULAR 
BATTALIONS  SINGLE 


The  prohibition  party  of  Northern 
Ireland  seems  to  have  been  defeated 
n  advance  of  the  general  election 
\  few  months  ago  they  were  re- 
xjrted  to  believe  that  they  had  cor- 
nered Lord  Craigavon  and  that  the 
Prime  Minister  would  accede  to 
heir  demands  to  avoid  a  split  In 
he  ranks  of  his  party  They  In- 
ended  calling  upon  members  of  all 
Protestant  churches  to  vote  for  can- 
ildates  pledged  to  support  local  op- 
Jon. 

Lord  Craigavon  from  the  first  has 
leelared  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
living  away  to  the  demands  of  the 
.irorUblUonlst*  He  has  n  jw  nearly 
.piked  their  guns  and  has  swung  to 
ils  side  the  heads  of  all  the  Protea- 
ant  churches  who  had  signed  a  pro- 
nouncement that  In  the  matter  of 
emperance  reform  they  are  satisfied 
o  be  guided  by  the  Prime  Minister 
is  to  what  Is  practicable  The  Pri- 
nate  of  All  Ireland,  the  Moderator 
if  the  Presbyterian  Oeneral  Asaem- 
sU  and  the  President  of  the  Meth- 
Stst  Conference  have  all  signed  a 
datement  to  this  effect,  expressing 
onfldence  that  there  will  be  a  ceasa- 
Jon  of  pressure  for  further  temper - 
mce  legislation  upon  the  candidate, 
it  the  forthcoming  general  election. 

They  have  not  even  gone  so  far  as 
o  state  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
:he  remarkable  results  of  the  tem- 
perance legislation  of  the  Northern 
rr land.  Oovernment.  and  are  pleased 
Aith  the  emphatic  declaration  ot  the 
Ministers  that  they  are  not  opposed 
to  further  natural  development  of 
.emperance  reform. 

GRETNA  GREEN  ACTIVE 

lamoni  Refoge    of    Ancient  Raa- 
away  Cewasaa  Still  FwneUons 
Bat  C'trrwaawpecllr 

•  iretna  Green,  whither  runaway 
r 7ii pie*  used  to  fly  from  the  wrath  of 
parent*  or  guardians,  still  has  Its 
attraction  for  romantic  lovers.  In 
fact,  the  smithy  at  Oretna  Oreen 
nas  Just  completed  a  record  year 
Dating  1939  marriages  were  celebra- 
ted over  the  historic  anvil  at  the 
rate  of  four  a  week,  which  Is  about 
the  same  average  as  in  the  days  of 
yore  Five  of  the  bridegrooms  were 
Americans.  The  number  of  Amer- 
ican brides  is  not  on  record. 


The  plan  of  affiliating  regiments  of 
the  Overseas  Dominions  to  regiments 
of  the  British  regular  army  is  near- 
lng  completion.  Only  fourteen  regi- 
ments of  the  line  are  now  without 
alliances,  these  being  the  First 
King's  Dragoon  Guards.  Eighth 
King's  Royal  Irish  Hussars.  Eleventh 
Hussars,  the  Devonshire  Regiment, 
the  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  the  Che- 
shire Regiment,  the  South  Wales 
Borderers,  the  Worcestershire  Regi- 
ment, the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  L.I. 
the  Border  Regiment,  the  Dorset- 
Shire  Regiment,  the  Sherwood  For- 
esters, the  King's  Shropshire  LJ.. 
snd  the  North  Staffordshire  Regi- 
ment. It  is  hoped  to  complete  the 
list  shortly. 

These  alliances  give  Canada  seven- 
ty-two. Australia  twenty.  New  Zea- 
land twenty-eight.  South  Africa 
seventeen.  Southern  Rhodesia  one. 
Ceylon  Defence  Force  one.  The  I 
alliances  are  made  on  a  basis  o( 
similar  names  or  numbers  or  serv- 
ice In  the  field  Thus  the  Royal 
Regiment,  which  defended  Klmber- 
ley.  has  the  7th  Infantry  .Klmber- 
ley  Regiment),  affiliated;  the  Dur- 
ham L  I .  who  served  in  the  New 
Zealand  War.  have  the  Canterbury 
Regiment  and  Nelson.  Marlborough 
and  West  Coast  Regiment;  lbs 
Queen's  Rangers,  of  Ontario.  Join 
the  Queen's  Royal  Regiment;  Ca- 
nadian Highlanders  are  linked  with 
the  home  Highland  regunents  of 
the  same  name;  and  the  Toronto 
Scottish  with  the  London  Scottish 

BUILD  LARGE  LIFEBOAT 

Most  f'aw erf nl  Vessel  of  Its  Kind  io 
World    for  Station 
at  Dover 

A  lifeboat,  designed  to  be  the 
largest  and  fastest  in  the  world,  is 
being  built  by  the  Thornycrofi 
Company  at  Hampton -on -Thames, 
for  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  In- 
stitution, which  has  decided  lo  sta- 
tion it  at  Dover  to  help  airplane., 
that  come  down  In  the  English 
Channel.  The  new  boat  la  also  to 
be  at  the  service  of  cross-Channel 
steamer  traffic  its  speed  is  to  oc 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
knots,  this  being  reckoned  the  fast- 
est it  is  now  possible  to  obtain 
without  sacrificing  the  lifeboat  , 
ability  to  withstand  rough  weather 
and  carry  passengers.  The  length 
u  sixty-four  feel  and  beam  fourteen 
and  the  boat  has  accommodation 
tor  fifty  people.  Electricity  is  to 
be  used  for  lighting,  also  lor  search- 
light and  capstan  driving.  The 
boat  also  carries  a  line-throwing 
gun  and  wireless  Installation,  with 
fifty  miles  radius  The  horsepower 
U  3«.  compared  with  eighty  on  the 
biggest  lifeboats  now  used  on  the 
British  coast. 


THE  Improvement  In  the  condi-  latest  portrait  of  the  Field  Marshal;1  in  the  uniform  of  a  Field  Marshal, 
tlon  of  Field  Marshal  Ferdi-  !  inset  is  a  photograph  taken  some  Field  Marshal  Foch  has  been  fll  for 
nand  Foch.  famous  leader  or  the  Al-  time  ago  when  he  was  In  good  health, 
lied  armies  during    the   great  war  J  and  ion  the  right)  a  striking  fuU- 
conUnues.   Here  ton  the  left"  Is  the  length  portrait  of  the  famous  soldier 


which  welded  the  forces  of  the  Allied 
armies  on  the  Western  front  and 
.  directed  the  hammer  blows  starting 
some  time,  his  heart  being  affected.  wlLh  ^  Battle  of  Amiens  which  fl- 

and  he  has  made  a  brave  light  It  n»uy  ended  the  great  wai 
was  the  skill  of  this  gallant  general  fully  for  the  Allied  armies. 


BERMUDA  ENDS  PATROL 

to    I  >     omciafa    Daty  of 
W»U-hlng  for 


During  a  debate  in  the  Bermuda 
House  of  Parliament  a  member 
stated  that  "while  we  Ukr  the  Am- 
ericans as  friends  and  for  the 
money  we  make  out  of  them,  we  do 
not  intend  to  assist  the  United 
States  Oovernment  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibition  laws."  Be- 
fore January  8.'  eight  policemen 
were  employed  under  Bermuda  i«ay 
as  a  patrol  for  the  docks  of  Ameri- 
can steamship  lines,  to  prevent  Uq- 
our  being  taken  on  board  before 
the  ships  depart  for  New  York.  To 
economize  local  expenditures  these 
policemen  have  now  been  removed 
and  the  scrutiny  of  passengers  and 
crews  of  the  vessels  will  be  left  to 
the  steamship  companies.  It  is 
stated  that  while  the  local  police 
were  looking  for  liquor  among  out- 
going passengers,  a  bootlegging 
schooner  was  docked  alongside,  con- 
taining $50,000  worth  of  whisky  des- 
tined for  the  United  States.  One 
member  of  Parliament  inquired  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  "Why 
should  Bermuda  enforce  an  act  that 
the  United  States  cannot  carry  out 
ai  home  and  when  they  think  such 
enforcement  Is  not  possible  ?" 

ANKLETS  ARE 
LATEST  CRAZE 


AFGHAN  JOKE 
IS  ON  THEM 

Downfall  of  Reforming 
Ruler  Viewed  With  Re- 
gret by  Officials  Who  Re- 
call Entertainment 


WESTERNIZINGGOOD 
FOR  BRITISH  TRADE 


Potentate  Was  Advised  to 
Go  Slow  and  Not  "Bite 
Off  More  Than  He  Could 
Conveniently  Chew" 


Englishwomen  Proud  of 
Well-Shaped  Pedal  Ex- 
tremities  Adorn  Members 


HALF  CONCEALED 
UNDER  STOCKINGS 


T 


!!!■!  downfall  or  Afghanistan's 
reforming  king.  Amanullah. 
gave  British  officials  cause  to  shake 
their  heads  ruefully  and  acknowledge 
with  a  chuckle  that  the  "Joke  ls  on 
us/"  Not  only  do  they  now  see  the 
large  sums  of  money  spent  in  enter* 
taming  the  Oriental  despot  when  he 
in  London  as  so  much  money 


wasted,  but  they  are  being  pilloried 
in  Berlin.  Moscow  and  to  some  de- 
gree in  Paris  for  allegedly  having  had 
a  hand  In  Amanullah's  overthrow 

Wild  yarns  are  being  spun  on  the 
Continent  that  Colonel  T.  E.  Law- 
rence, now  Tom  Shaw,  an  air  force 
mechanic,  was  Oreat  Britain's  agent 
With  LhlC  Little  bracelets  provocateur  In  .stirring  up  the  iiiul 

,  lahs  of  Afghanistan  to  rebel  against 
the  overrealous  reformer.  The  fact 
that  "Shaw"  was  recalled  to  be 
nearer  Oreat  Britain  soon  after  the 
trouble  broke  out  north  of  Khyber 
Pan  is  being  offered  in  some  Euro- 
pean newspapers  as  evidence  bear- 
ing out  this  story.  It  Is  denied  em- 
phatically by  the  Foreign  Office  and 
by  Colonel  Lawrence's    friends  in 


PITCAIRN  BROADCASTS 


Isle 


n  Mid-Pacific  Supplied  With 
Transmitter  M  Well  a* 


Pltcalrn  Hand  fully  uphold 
reputation  for  solitude  in  mld-Pscific 
until  a  few  years  ago.  when  fionjeone 
gave  the  inhabitanta  of  the  island  a 
crystal  receiver  and  so  enabled  them 
to  listen  In  to  ships.  But  a  vessel 
leaving  Sydney  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  leave  a  ship's  transmitter 
with  the  islanders.  Pltcalrn  Island 
will  be  remembered  as  the  spot  set- 
tled by  mutineers  of  H.MS  Bounty, 
the  ship  that  was  captained  by  one 
Bllgh.  afterward  prominent  in  Aus- 
tralian history  as  Oovernur  and  the 
principal  figure  in  a  dramatic  scene 
about  126  years  ago  Involving  his  ar- 
rest in  Sydney.  NS  W.  The  present 
descendants  of  the  mutineers  are  a 
law-abiding,  industrious  people.  It 
was  only  tccaslonally  that  the  is- 
landers would  hear  from  the  outer 
world  by  newspapers  and  letters,  a 
passing  ship  perhaps  putting  off  a 
barrel  of  mall  once  a  year,  for  It  is 
eff  Uie  track  of  vessels. 


SEES  AFRICAN 
BIG  fiAME  END 

Famous  Photographer  of 
Dark  Continent  Sets 
Twenty  Years  as  Limit  of 
Wild  Animal  Life 


LONE  WOMAN  SCORES 


ELEPB  l/VTO,  HONS 
AND  RHINOS  HIDE 


BRITISH  NOT  ALONE 
IN  POOR'S  NUMBER 


U-H.   Labor   Secretary   Tell.  Welsh 
of  Eighty -Six  Per  C  ent  of  Amer- 
ican* in  Same  Category 


OLD  INDUSTRY  THRIVES 


(ism     to    Value  of 


The  gum  industry  of  the  Sudan, 
which  dates  bark  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  now  represents  a  value  ol 
nearly  £1.000.000.  accordUig  to  A  H 
Weir,  who  lias  been  studying  the 
industry  on  behalf  of  the  Nigerian 
authorities  Some  80.000  Nigerians 
are  employed  In  the  gum  districts, 
said  Mr  Weir,  as  temporary  work- 
era.  Markets  for  gum  have  been 
aell  organised,  he  said.  As  for 
transport,  a  regular  service  of  su- 
it heeled  desert  cars  Is  being  run  to 
El  Obetd.  in  Che  far  west.  Other- 
wise, the  ubiquitous  camel  acta  as 
the  universal  feeder  to  the  railway 
and  markets. 


James  J.  Davis,  the  American 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  was  born  in 
South  Wales,  where  nearly  1.000.000 
Welsh  miners  and  their  families  are 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  one  of  the  leading 
dally  newspapers  In  the  coal  mining 
area  emphasising  the  assert. on  that 
eighty-six  per  rent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  Is  poor  It 
would  appear  that  the  Labor  Sec- 
retary'* letter  was  sent  in  response 
to  some  unnamed  correspondent  who 
compired  the  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  British  coal  miners  with 
the  general  impression  of  universal  1™  hue 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow -workers  In  the  United  States 

Hi*  letter  has  Attracted  wide  at- 
tention among  the  workers  of  Oreat 
Britain,  ajho  ahare  with  their  Con- 
tinental oo- workers  the  hard  idea 
that  poverty  or  anything  suggesting 
hardship  docs  not  exist  in  the  utop 
lan  republic  of  the 


"In  twenty  years'  tune  there  will 
be  no  big  game  left  in  Central 
Africa,  was  the  startling  opinion 
expressed  by  Cherry  Kearton.  the 
famuu->  photographer  of  Dig  game, 
on  his  return  to  the  Unlcn  from 
Central  Africa,  where  he  ha*  been 
engaged  in  the  production  of  a  film 
with  a  strong  natural  history  In- 
terest "I  predict  that  in  twenty 
years'  time  there  will  be  no  big 
game  left  In  Central  Africa."  said 
Mr.  Kearton.  "Everywhere  ele- 
phants, lions  and  rhinos  are  for- 
saking the  open  plains  and  are 
moving  into  forests,  which  are  to 
them  unnatural  surroundings  The 
effect  of  the  extermination  of  wild 
animals  la  being  shown  even  in  the 
silence  of  the  Uon  today  Lions  do 
not  roar  as  much  as  they  did  in 
the  early  days,  for  they  are  learn- 
ing that  silence  is  the  beat  pro- 
IgCtlOD,  scant  though  It  la."  The 
rapidity  wHh  which  game  was  be- 
ing destroyed .  said  Mr  Kearton. 
meant  the  doom  of  wild  animal 
life. 

Publlr  interest  in  Africa  has 
lately  been  riveted  very  closely  on 
the  question  of  big  game.  Outside 
the  Unlrn  there  is  no  protection 
area  of  any  note,  except  one  in 
Kenya,  which  is  only  available  for 
certain  types  of  animals,  and  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  p-rsuad- 
the  governments  concerned  to  take 


action  In  the  matter  before  It  is 


GOOD  OLD  DAYS ! 

t:ncland  «   Oldest     ClUsen  Recalls 
Benrvnlenl  Slavery  of  Ninety 
Veai 


.  London  Society  Thrill*   to  Daring 
1*000  MMr^ Alr^J  aunt  by 

The  villains  and  heroes  abound - 
I  trtg  in  such  international  melodrama 
may  thrill  some,  but  sophisticated 
London  society  is  finding  quite  as 
much  to  marvel  over  in  the  exploit 
01  Lady  Bailey,  wife  of  the  South 
African  diamond  mine  owner  and 
turfman  8he  has  Just  returned  to 
London  from  an  18.000 -mile  Jaunt 
in  a  Moth  plane  from  London  to 
Capetown  and  back.  She  did  not 
have  any  schedule,  but  Just  visited 
friends  scattered  over  Africa,  trying 
to  show  that  a  lone  woman  equipped 
with  a  light  plane  can  fly  anywhere. 
Now  she  is  the  toast  of  the  town 
and  recipient  of  al)  sorts  of  recep- 
tions in  Govern Ji en t  and  aviation 
circles.  Her  fll'  St  is  as  Impressive 
ai  the  20.000-m:'^  African  Journey 
of  Sir  Alan  and  Lady  Cobham  They 
flew  a  trlmotorcd  seaplane  and 
earned  a  mechanic  Lady  Bailey 
flew  alone  and.  when  her  engine 
sputtered,  sought  the  nearest  open 
space,  descended  and  repaired  it 

MEN  AND  OFFICERS 
REOPEN  COLLIERY 

Mlnewnrker*     Purchase  Pits  Near 
Leeds  and  Start  Producing 
Coal  Sorcesaf oily 

As  outlined  in  a  proposal  a  few 
weeks  ago  two  collieries  at  Liver - 
sedge,  near  Leeds,  have  been  bought 
by  a  number  or  Yorkshire  mine- 
workrra  and  offioials.  chiefly  to  And 
employment  for  local  miners. 

The  pits  concerned  are  the  Harts- 
head  No.  1  and  the  Cos  tea,  which 
are  now  working  satisfactorily.  Local 
industries  are  helping  by  purchas- 
ing coal,  and  when  fullv  starred  the 
two  pits  will  employ  about  1.100 
men  The  two  collerles  when  in 
rull  work  have  an  output  of  340  tons 
or  coal  a  day.  and  the  venture  is 
proving  successriil.  Some  flfty-flve 
miners  are  already  at  work  at  Harts- 
head,  and  are  turning  out  an  aver- 
age of  fifty  tons  a  day  The  other 
pH  has  a  twenty-one-inch  seam  of 
fine  coal.  It  was  reopened  on  Jan- 
uary I.  and  is  at  present  giving  em- 
ployment to  twenty-flve  men. 


MAKL  BOATS 

of  mm 

Inventor's  Exhibition  of 
New  Metallurgical  Pro- 
cess Astonishes  Engineers 
and  Exerts  in  London 


ADMIRALTY  AND  AIR 
FORCE  GIVE  ORDERS 


Englishwomen  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing noted  for  their  beautiful  feet 
and  slim  ankles.  The  old  Jeer  that 
an  Englishwoman  abroad  could  al-  London 
ways  be  detected  by  her  flat-heeled,  i  The  fact  Is  that  Amanullah  was 
broad-toed  shoes  and  thick  ankles  Just  as  friendly  toward  Oreat  Brit- 
is  no  longer  true    British  women  ain  as  he  was  toward    any  other 


Putting  to  sea  In  a  carboard  boat 
has  now  become  a  practical  possi- 
bility. This,  and  hundreds  of  other 
apparent  absurdities  may  seem  quite 
ordinary  and  .sane  in  the  near 
future.  For  once  again  has  science 
achieved  the  "Impossible."  Silk,  wood 
and  cardboard,  made  as  strong  as 
Iron  by  a  coating  of  metal,  were 
shown  to  a  gathering  at  a  London 
hotel  recently.  They  had  been 
treated  by  this  new  metallurgical 
process,  which  is  claimed  to  be  as 
epoch-making  as  Uie  disco  very  of 
steel  Known  as  the  Einstein 
electro-chemical  process.  It  strength- 
ens materials  with  a  coating  of  non- 
corrosive  metal  The  inventor  Is  Mr. 
Via  dun  a  r  Einstein,  a  Russian. 

Metallurgists  who  saw  materials 
treated  thus  prophesied  that  Uie 
process  would  revolutlonlar  many 
industries  One  of  them  explained 
that  an  important  feature  of  Uie 
discovery  was  Uie  fact  that  materials 
which  do  not  conduct  electricity 
could  now  be  thoroughly  electric 
plated. 

Orders  have  already  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Admiralty  and  Air 
Force  for  articles  treated  by  Uie 
process  Among  Uie  articles  on 
show  were  metallized  fabric  and 
cioth.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come 
when  metal -coated  dresses  will  be- 
come fashionable. 


are  not  only  acquiring  Uie  slenderest 
of  ankles,  but  are  now  drawing  at- 
tention to  Uie  fact- 
It  has  remained  for  an  old-estab- 
lished West  End  Jeweler  to  set  Uie 
snkle  bracelet  fashion 

"Some  months  ago  we  tentatively 
showed  our  first  anklet."  a  news- 
paperman was  told  "To  our  secret 
astonishment  Uie  mode  caught  on. 
and  among  really  nice  women,  too 
Now  we  Bell  hundreds  of  anklets  in 
different  designs.  The  favorite  ones 
are  made  of  thin  links  In  gold  or 
platinum.  Prices  range  from  a 
guinea  to  about  7t  10s.  The  favorite 
st  Uie  moment  is  of  white  and  red 
gold,  sod  costs  about  4£  4a  A  large 
number  of  fathers  and  uncles  came 
in  before  Christmas  to  buy  this  new 
type  of  jewelery  for  their  daughters 
and  nlecea" 

The  anklets  are  worn  beneath  fine 
silk  stockings  and  are  half -con- 
cealed Some  are  worn  In  Uie  after- 
noon, but  mostly  they  are  put  on 
for  dancing  at  night.  One  of  the 
latest  ideas  is  Uie  gem-studded  ankle 
bracelet    The  gems  and  the  links 


are  specially  rounded  in 
to  catch  the  fragile  silk 
Uie  stockings 


not 
of 


TO  SINGAPORE 
IN  TWO  SECONDS 


New 


TIRED  OF  ROMANCE 


William  Walker,  of  Headon  Ter- 
race. Nottingham,  the  oldest  man  in 
England,  ls  now  107  years  of  age 
At  twelve  he  became  a  bricklayer, 
and  he  was  laying  bricks  at  eighty- 
six.  He  helped  to  build  the  rirr.t 
Midland  Railway  station  in  Notting- 
ham, and  used  to  work  from 


BRITTANIC  THIRD 


Motor 


GOLD  COAST  COCOA 


The  Oold  Ootgg 


about  to  es- 


Following  the  heavy  increase  of 
749  M0  in.  the  unemployed  in  the 
last  week  of  December.  Um  returns 
for  the  week  ended  January  7  show 
a  decrease  of  «  tJO  The  total  was 
then  1463  600.  which  was  230531 
more  than  Uie 


White     Star's     17AM  TO 
wwl  Now  Raildmg  Is 
of  Name 

The  White  Star  liner  Britannic, 

ised  to  work  from  4  am.  ^.X^t^bllK 

3U,.8mPJwa.f0,rhe,Ura  tmTbour  ^  SaJSW  tStTtXS  K 

»w  umr      She    w{il    &  .  37.000- ton 

motor  vessel  operating  In  the  New 
York -Liverpool  service,  the  largest 
British  motor  vessel  and  the  largest 
ship  sailing  from  Liverpool 

The  first  Brittanlc  was  built  In 
lt74  and  was  Uie  rreognlaed  flyer  of 
her  time,  making  the  Atlantic  pas- 
sage in  seven  days,  twelve  hours  and 
forty -seven  mlnutaa.  She  was  a 
single  screw  steamer  of  5.004  tons 
with  two  stocky  funnels  and  rigged 
as  a  four-masted  barque  The  sec- 
ond Britannic  was  launched  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1914.  and  her  gross  tonnage 
of  48  l&g  maintained  the  distinction 
fourteen  years  after  her  launching 
of  be  in*  the  largest  ship  ever  built 
tn  Oreat  Britain  She  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  crossing  the  At- 
"mm    iviiuciii    m  »  mat ■  vwni(      \  ■  i  «m  ■  1 1 1 » ■•   lantir    however     She  was  rommls- 

favorite  in  the  court  of  tne  former  fief  ecu  and  was  reopened  in  De-  stoned  as  a  hospital  ship  in  1915  and 
ex-Maharajah  of  Indore.  '  cember.  'a  year  later  was  mined. 


Indore  Fame 

UN 


Calcutta  papers  give  further  par-  *  -™- 
ttculars  of  the  troubles  of  Mum  tax  "*llul*  "J1 
Begum,  Uie  beautiful  dancing  girl, 
love  for  whom  cost  Uie  Maharajah 
of  Indore  his  kingdom,    and  who 
married  in  1938.  Abdul  Rehman.  the 
■An  nf  a  rich  Mahnmcdati.  .ukI  wh  < 
has  now  been  divorced    Abdul  Hah-  ^h  «*na  fermentarles  such  JM 
man  said  In  an  Interview      I  have  ■  a"cc^"fulD  *J*t 

no  ul-wlll  towards  Mum  tat    1  was  trrUt-   «cc  wflmg    to  Sir  R^ord 
obliged  to  agree  to  a  divorce  in  re-  SUt*>r.  the  govemo.-     The  authon 
sponse  to  *ir  wishes  of  my  fcrher."  UM  intend  to  tranafc 
A  pathetic  scene  was  witnessed  at 
Uie  final  separation,  both  Mumtas 
and  Redman  shedding  f  ar*  Mum- 
tas aajn.  she  is  tired  of  romances, 
and  a  ill  in  future  lead  a  quiet  life 
with  her  mother.    Mumtas  Begum 
wounded  in  a  street  affray  in  which 
a  neh  Mahomedan    was  murdered 
four  years   ago.    was    formerly  a 


NEW  SILK  MILL 

Prepare  to  Install  Large  Plant  for 
Prodortion  of  ArtifleUI  TeitUe 
at  Kendal 

Announcement  of  plans  for  an- 
other artificial  silk  mill,  with  a 
capital  of  fl. 100.000.  which  will  oc- 
cupy a  part  of  a  site  of  eighty-three 
acres  at  Dock  ray  Hall.  Kendal,  and 
give  employment  to  over  700  op- 
eraUvea.  calls  attention  to  the  rapid 
expansion  in  England  of  this  com- 
paratively n*»w  industry  The  latest 
venture  n>  Kendsl  Is  large! v  the  re- 
Mdt  of  the  pioneering  efforts  of 
Count  Michael  Theodore  Caul- 
machl.  one  of  Uie  "fathers "  of  the 
world  s  artificial  silk 


EDITOR  GOES  TO  JAIL 


acter  of  their  cocoa  inspectors  from 
that  or  penalising  policemen  <as 
the  natives  now  seem  to  regard 
there*,  into  that  of  srmpaUieUc  ad- 
visers. Takoradl  Harbor.  Uie  gov- 
ernor explained,  though  opened 
with  great  ceremony  by  J  H 
Thomas  In  April,  had  had  to  be 
closed  again  owing  to  certain  minor 


Al- 


Olrect  telegraphic  communica- 
tion in  both  directions  between 
Singapore  and  London  was  tat  ah  - 
llshed  recently  by  Uie  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company,  thus  eliminating 
the  relaying  stations. 

The  new  regenerator  which  has 
made  this  development  possible  is 
ai  automatic  device,  installed  at 
intervals  along  the  line  With  this 
system  Uie  speed  of  transmission  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  Instan- 
taneous During  tests  which  were 
carried  out.  a  signal  was  sent  from 
London  to  Penang  and  back  again 
l.i  J  5-6  seconds,  and  transmission 
bttween  London  and  Singapore  was 
accomplished  In  about  two  seconds 
The  regenerator.  H  Is  claimed.  U 
superior  both  In  efficiency  and  in 
accuracy  to  the  relaying  stations 
nhlch  It  dL^places  The  system  wae 
flrsi  Installed  by  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company  on  the  London  and 
Capetown  route  some  time  ago 
I:  was  extended  to  Uie  service*  be- 
tween London  and  Bombay  last  Au- 
gu«t.  Ml  is  now  in  operation  be- 
tween London  and  Alexandria  also 
It  is  Uie  company's  intention  to  ex- 
tend the  ny.u.m  gradually  to  the 
whole  of  IH  cable  services 

REFUSE  NATIVES'  CLAIM 

5watb  African  Blshwp  CriUetwrs  At- 
mi  Wbitew  Toward* 
Ab«rtclnal  Tribe* 


country.  British  officials  generally 
approved  his  Ideas  of  Westernising 
his  distant  country,  though  fearing 
he  would  encounter  trouble.  It  Is 
stated  that  Amanullah  was  advised 
during  an  Interview  "not  to  blta  off 
more  than  he  could  chew." 

The  more  Asiatic  countries  ape 
Western  manners  and  Uie  living 
conditions  of  Occidental  civilisation. 
Uie  better  It  will  be  for  manufactur- 
ers and  trade.  Men  like  Amanullah 
and  his  more  successful  model.  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal.  of  Turkey,  are  re- 
garded as  Uie  natural  allies  of  West- 
ern peoples  who  have  goods  to  sell 
In  Uie  rising  new  Orient. 

LONDON  AIDS  MINERS 


of  700  C.lren  Odd 
Parks    of  British 
Metropolis 


8ome  240  unemployed  miners  from 
the  distressed  areas  of  South  Wales 
and  Durham  have  arrived  In  Lon- 
don. Uie  vanguard  of  700.  for  whom 
work  has  been  found  In  London* 
parks,  without  displacing  other 
labor.  They  are  to  clean  out  ponds 
and  such  "desirable  but  not  abso- 
lutely essentia]  operations"  as  hedg- 
ing, ditching  and  treliuing  under 
skilled  supervision.  They  are  largely 
bachelors,  but  Include  also  married 
men.  most  of  whom  have  left  their 
families  at  home.  Protest*  have 
been  made  by  local  labor  against 
importing  such  workers,  but  the 
answer  given  by  the  government 
authorities  is  that  but  for  Uie  need 
for  finding  occupation  for  unem- 
ployed miners  the  present  opera- 
tions in  the  parka  would  not  have 
been  undertaken  The  Lord  Mayor  s 
fund  Is  now  over  £800.000.  the  latest 
contributions  Including  £4.000  col- 
lected by  The  Olobe  of  Toronto 
OnL  This,  with  Uie  Government  6 
pound  for  pound  addlUon.  brings 
the  fund  to  £1.030,000.  | 

CHANGES  IN  AIRCRAFT 

New    Method  af 


Great 

Building  Firing  Boat* 

A  revolution  In  metal bdng  mate- 
rials Is  claimed  by  Uie  invenUon  of 
Vladimir  Einstein.  By  this  It  la 
possible  to  coat  almost  anything 
with  a  metal  covering  of  any  thick 
news  and  design,  such  as  wood, 
paper,  porcelain  or  silk,  while  or- 
dinarily corrosive  metals  can  be 
covered  with  a  noncorrosive  surface 
At  the  first  exhibition  of  article* 
treated  by  this  process  8.  E  Saun- 
ders, flying  boat  builder,  said  Uie 
invention  had  come  when  a  great 
lead  forward  m  aircraft  oonstruc- 
Uon  was  imminent  and  he  thousht 
Einstein's  process  would  revolution- 
ise aircraft  building,  especially  Uie 
building  of  flying  boats,  as  great 
rtrensth  would  be 
with  perfect  reliance  to 
corrosion. 


The  editor  and  printer  of  the 
nevapaper  Forward  have  been  sen- 
tenced t*  six  and  three  months'  im- 
prisonment for  Uie  publication  of 
an  article  in  which  the  Oovern- 
ment are  described  a«  "Imperial 
bullies.-  This  article  described  the 
Indian  Empire  as  founded  in  vio- 
lence snd  blood,  claimed  that  the 
aovereign»y  of  brule  force  wa«  con 
tinulng.  and  called  on  Uie  people  to 
show  that  a  few  thousand  -uni- 
formed goondas"  could  not  save  the 


i 


rriticbon  of  Uie  peoples 
attitude  toward  Uie  natlvea  has  been 
made  by  Dr  W  J  Carey.  Bishop  of 
Bloemfonteln.  In  a  recent  address 
in  Johannesburg  There  is  a  need 
for  a  revolution  in  the  people's 
Ideas  as  to  bow  they  are  going  to 
deal  with  Uie  natives,  he  aaad.  The 
people  seetnlo  be  bored  with  the 
problem  Every  time  a  clergyman 
attempt*  to  apeak  an  Uie  subject 
he  aces  a  changed  look  come  across 
the  fares  of  Uie  peopls  he  is  ad- 
dressing, a  strained  feeting  an  at- 
mosphere of  semi,  if  not  of  complete 
bnredom,  a  sense  of  eatrancement 
between    Use    audience    and  the 


BIG  WOOL  YIELD 


Urn  Cat  fee  S44.- 


Over  8.000  000  pound*  more  wool 
were  produced  in  Queensland  In  the 
past  season  than  In  the  previous 
one,  accord  in*  to  the  annual  report 
of  th"  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Stock  The  prices  thai 
were  better  than  those  of  laet 


The 

urfaetory.  7M0  bale*  being  left 
store,  where  last  seaaog«  there  w 
IS  JSC  The  value  of  Uie  woof 
In  Qoeenaland  during  the  year  was 
O.I4S.171.  and  that  of  the  unsold 
prios  par 

\ 


wool  taking  the 
bale  was  nteOOQ. 


nn;  PAIL\  COLONIST    V  ICTORIA,  [U] 


\u\  3,  )  • 


Burning  Up  the  Sands 


WHEN  Major  M   O   P  Segrave.  of  Lnn- 
.|.,r    Kns'!.i-,.1    return*  m  Lhe  spco! 
ing  sand*  of  the  Daytona  lieach. 
Kliuld*  tfilf.  nujoth     with  hu     latest  model 
•  \?>.--t»'!'v~    r»rri     :,r.      IhU-rn-Ui'  Kul  ■rtnigtfle 
»  gone  afi  tur  a  decadr  wui  fx-  rr 
struggle  that  for  purr    grit,  dare- 
devil driving  ajul  de.iiii  tldyuiK  •  •.,ii'"t..-.  tka» 
had  no  equal  with  the  speed  auprwmncy  of  the 
cutomoblte  world  at  stake 

1*1.*  in  irv  Uw.t  f-«ir  timer  U*l  ihr  *>rrM  - 
straightaway  r«x«l  lias  bwn  smashed  at 
•.,>ee«1  ..u  IhkyUnm  H.-.i li;i " 
pr:.<-  M*J.n 
Harare  In  hi.  "Mystery  8"  to  19*7  when  be 
ass  up  a  new  record  of  203.793  mile*  per  hour 
and  again  last  February  when  Captain  Mal- 
•  .  i.  .  a;j  [j!'H  n.  ifr<-<!  :<m;  m  l<-  j--'  hoiir  t" 
beat  Segrave's  time,  only  to  have  his  own 
mark  lowered  sereral  months  later  by  Ray 
United  8t*tee  sportaman.  who  In  April 
own  the  aanda  of  Daytona  at  a  207  6 
mile  an  hour  dtp.  taking  the  world  1  straight- 
away record  back  to  the  United  Rtatea. 

Major  Seftrnre  at  \J  ork 

jyjAJOR  SEGRAVK,  who  was  the  first  auto 


«r  to  exceed  200  miles  an  hoar.  Is  not 
cod  tent  to  let  the  record  remain  to  the  States 
The  past  Winter  has  seen  him  hard  at  work 
In  bis  English  plant  perfecting  a  car  which 
he  confidently  estimate*  will  exceed  225  miles 
an  hour  In  the  testa  this  month  At  the 
same  tune  mechanic*  are  feverishly  building 
can  in  sereral  ptanta  in  the  State*  to  contest 
Begrave's  effort  and  the  struggle  for  mteraa- 
tiunal  supremacy  gee*  merrily  on. 


who  defy 

death  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  who  risk 
their  Uvea  for  the  ultimate  goal,  who  place 
themselves  In  the  hands  of  a  machine  not  In- 
fallible? Are  they  mere  daredeefle.  reckless 
and  care-free?  True,  they  are  daring  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  average  man,  but  It  Is  sports  - 
manshlp  and  a  total  absence  of  fear  that  roes 
into  the  make-op  of  these  who  nave  traveled 
of  late  years  at  a  speed  un thought  of  a 

SCO. 

Added  to  these  characteristics  Is  the 
that  helps  them  to  meet  da*tf^c 

consider  a  part  of  the  dally  grind.  The  case 
of  Joe  Boyer  Is  one  In  point 

With  ten  mile*  to  go  tn  the  2S0-mu>  race  at 
Altoona  in  1924.  Boyer.  aa  daredevil  a  driver 
as  ever  put  his  car  around  the  corners,  crashed 
Into  the  Inner  guard  rail 

With  both  legs  amputated  and 
agony  from  many  other  injuries.  Joe 
up  at  the  little  company  of  racers  and  officials 
who  visited  him  at  the  hospital  Fred  J. 
Wagner,  official  starter  for  the  A-A.A-.  reports 
Boyer  as  saying.  "What's  the  idea  of  being  so 
gloomy?  Cant  a  fellow  kiss  the  rail  without 
an  this  grief?  Dont  worry 


I  ran  put  the  old  button 
l/oajd  ju.nl  «us  aril  aith  n  p-r.         I  "i 
ssjtfjj  wr  -.lone      Then  he  died. 

Superstition  Play*  Part 

C  UPlfftSTTTION.  too.  plays  a  large  j>art  m 

the  life  of  those  men  who  flirt  with  deatii 
»t  every  turn  of  the  wheel.  Pew  of  them  999 
••inert  sotor  day  their  u«k.i  ,h,.  ■■>•  ".,*:\>-<<. 
for  the  kmg  trail  from  which  there  I*  no  re- 
turn. Not  the  least  of  -hose  was  Jimmy 
Murphy,  who  drove  bis  last  race  with  a  pre- 
monition that  he  waa  marked  by  Use  fates. 
It  has  for  many  years  been  the  practice  of 
of  the  rare*,  to  Lake  care  of  the 
for  the  drivers  tn  order  thai 
their  minds  may  be  free  for  the  more  tm- 
|.  .rtani  ;mjh'?. 

•J  n*d  done  this  at  Syracuse  and  shortly  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  race  1  went  about  dls- 
the  ticket*,"  said  Wagner.  "When  t 
owever.  he  asked  me  to 
keep  his  uansportaUon  until  after  the  race. 

"  You  better  take  It."  I  told  him  TH  be  busy 
with  the  timing  tape  after  the  race  and  you'U 
be  busy  loading  your  car.  We  may  not  see 
each  other  again  until  we  get 
train. 

-1  stuffed  the  tickets  Into  his 

•"AD  right.  Wag."  Jimmy  replied,  but  I  he* 
to  taka  It.  Something  always  happens  when 
1  take  my  tranaportatton  before  a  race.' 

•Jimmy  Murphy  was  pitifully  right,"  added 
Wagner.  "Something  did  happen.  On  the 
!30th  lap  of  the  140- mile  race  his  oar 
through  taut  fence,  and  when  we 
his  great  and  loyal  heart  had  ceased  to 
At  thirty  years  of  age.  the  first  American  to 
win  the  French  Qrand  Prix  was  a  broken 
blossom  of  the  booming  boards." 

Having  attended,  aa  news  correepotident. 
every  meet  on  Dayton*  Beach  in  which  the 
world  record  ha*  been  smashed,  from 
days  of  1900,  when  the  Flat  team  of 
sat  their  mark,  to  the  latest  record  made  by 
Ray  Keech.  the  writer  has  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  many  of  those  brave  and  daring 
men.  the  bravest  the  motor  racing  world  has 
developed  In  these  twenty  years. 

in  the  trail  since  Barney  Outfield's  day  come 
Bob  Burnam,  Ralph  de  Palma.  Tommy  Mil  ton, 
Jimmy  Murphy.  Henry  Harts.  Lockhart  and 
Keech.  and  In  the  European  field  such  daring 
drivers  as  Jules  Ooux.  Bayard.  Pournler. 
Renault,  Campbell,  Segrave    and  a  boat  of 


By 

HERBERT  DRAKE 

Pickens  had  a  movie  made  of  the  stunt,  whub 


Capt 
it  by  a 


i    ,nipt>'!l     .1   I ncUud.  hrid  the  wurld'%  si»i-«-u  («-»«ud  <*J    "<H.  >iul(  •.  .»u  Um. 
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Daytona  Beach  Trials 

I"\AYTONA  BBACH.  the  only  speedway  of  its 
M  gtnd  m  the  world,  was  discovered  by 
William  K  VanderbUt,  Jr,  when  he  waa  ex- 
perimenting with  racing  cars,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  hung  up  his  first  amateur  racing 
record,  and  since  that  memorable  day  the 


speed  on  land  has  been 


these  sands.  A  peculiar  formation,  of  the  base 
of  the  ocean  beach  at  this  point  makes  the 
sand,  fine  as  powdered  sugar,  as  hard  as  rock 
when  the  tide  recede*  This  stretch  extends 
for  ten  mile*  and  a  further  five  miles  to  an 
inlet  which  cut*  the  peninsula  from  ocean  to 
the  river.  Here  there  Is  no  obstacle  to  hinder 
a  car  going  at  any  speed. 

The  first  meet  of  international 
at  Daytona  Beach  was  held  to  1909.  when  the 
Flat  company  sent  a  team  of  cars  and  drivers, 
headed  by  the  famous  Cedrino.  across  the  At- 
lantic, to  hurl  a  challenge  to  the  world.  An 
interesting  aftermath  of  this  trial  was  the  rise 
of  a  youth  to  world  fame  through  persistence 
and  a  desire  to  drive  faster  than  any  other 
person. 

Bruce  Brown,  a  student  at  Yale  and  scion 
of  a  prominent  and  wealtlv  New  York  family, 
wanted  to  attend  the  Flat  trials,  but  his  family 
objected  to  his  racing  inclination. 


Unknown  to  them  he  boarded  tl»e  train  lor 
Florida  with  the  Flat  team  and  worked  him- 
self Into  the  good  grace*  of  the  officials  by 
donning  Jumper  and  doing  every  Job  he  could 
find.  Finally,  after  continual  pleading,  he 
was  allowed  secretly  to  ride  as  mechanician 
beside  Cedrino  In  the  S 00-mile  race  on  the  last 
day  of  the 


wtjgattM  Thrilled  by  Experience 

'T'HRILLED  by  this  experience  he  continued 
his  plea  to  be  allowed  to  drive  the  French 
car  In  a  ten-mUe  trial  against  time,  and  de- 
spite parental  threat*  of  legal  action,  put  that 
car  over  the  beach  at  a  speed  which  estab- 
lished a  new  amateur  world  record,  held  at 
that  tune  by  William  K  VanderbUt.  Jr. 

Bob  Burnham.  In  a  Biltaen  six,  was  the  next 
to  capture  the  coveted  world  honor,  then 
Ralph  de  Palma  took  It  away  from  him.  It 
was  not  until  1921  that  the  race  meet  carried 


the  ballyhoo  that  Vhey  do  at  present  and  the 
first  ballyhoo  was  due  to  none  other  than  Bill 
Tea  test  of  hi*  kind  in  the  world. 
>..  publicity  hound  for  all  the  noted 
American  professional  sportsmen,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Dueaenberg  Company  to  put 
Tommy  Milton  over  as  a  new  world  champion. 
His  car  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  many 
freaks  that  have  followed  It  carried  two 
eight -cylinder  engines  rigged  In  line,  with 
only  a  spot  to  the  centre  for  the  driver. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  how  "the  world 
doth  move"  Is  recalled  by  Pickens  visit  to 
Daytona  Beach  at  that  time.  Pickens  had 
picked  up  an  aviator  In  Texas  for  his  famous 
"flying  circus."  One  day  this  flyer  startled 
the  Texas  natives  by  flying  a  considerable  dis- 
tance upside  down,  a  stunt  that  heretofore  had 
never  been  successfully  accomplished.  Because 
he  thought  people  would  not  beUeve  his 


Tommy  Milton  *  Record 
l>  ELATING  the  incident  to  a  group  of  race 
^  drivers  at  the  beach  one  day.  Pickens 
was  given  the  laugh  when  he  bragged  of  his 
stunt  flyer  who  liked  flying  upside  down  as 
aril  a*  right  side  up.  Plckagg*  «M  even  |fc|t 
rather  noted  among  hi*  cronies  for  his  exag- 
geration. So  to  prove  It  all  the  company 
abandoned  trials  for  the  day  and  repaired  to  a 
movie  house  where  the  film  was  run  off  and 
Pickens'  claim  was  Justified. 

a  story  in  connection  with  Mi!i<>n*  effort 
which  has  never  been  told  heretofore  throws 
an  interesting  sidelight  on  a  race  driver  who 
afterwards  became  more  famous  than  tiie  man 
to  whom  he  was  assistant  11m  big  oar  waa 
shipped  to  the  beach,  with  the  chief  mechani- 
cian and  the  staff  several  days  before  Milton's 
arrival  for  tuning  up.  Several  days  before  the 
day  set  for  Milton's  trial  this  mechanic,  prac- 
tically unknown  at  that  time,  put  the  bus  over 
the  beach  at  ISO  miles  an  hour,  breaking  the 
record  of  140  miles  a*  it  stood  at  that  MM 
The  story  was  sent  out  to  the  press  associa- 
tions, but  when  they  asked  the  "Triple  A" 
officials  for  confirmation  they  did  not  reply, 
since  no  one  wanted  an  u: 
to  Ret  all  the  glory. 

Several  days  later  Milton  drove  the 
berg  at  150  miles  an  hour,  establlsltlng  h  tm 
mark.  But  many  officials  and  racing  drivers 
had  predicted  that  an  unknown  mechanic, 
Jimmy  Murphy  by  name,  would  some  day  be  a 
great  driver.  The  following  Autumn  at  Sheens- 
head  Bay  gave  Murphy  his  chance  when  Eddy 
O  Donnell  s  sprained  wrist  would  not  stand 
the  gaff  Murphy  was  given  ODonnelTs  car. 
hat  first  professions!  race,  and  he  Justified  pre- 
dictions when  he  shattered  the  world's  track, 
record  at  almost  every  lap.  continuing  his 
record  until  he  went  to  has  death 
NY.  on  the  mUe  dirt  track  there. 
It  was  Milton's  long-held  record  that  Major 
Segrave  bettered  tn  February  of  19T?. 
it  from  162  mile*  an  hour  to  the 
mark  of  203  mile*  an  hour. 

While  most  race  drivers  are  without  fear  tn 
their  make-up,  there  is  the  story  told  or  one 
exception.  It  was  a  dirt  track.  In  the  davs 
before  the  course  was  sprinkled  to  lay  the  dust. 
The  driving  was  dangerous  as  the  speeding 
racers  could  not  see  more  than  several  feet  in 
front  of  them.  Several  of  the  drivers  hesitated 
to  take  the  risk,  and  the  ringleader  was  a 
Oeorgia  '  cracker." 

The  starter  went  after  htm.  upbraiding  him 
for  not  wanting  to  continue  the  race. 

-No.  sir.  Ahm  through,"  toatated  the 
aeorglan. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?  Haven't  you 
any  ambitions?"  be  was  asked. 

"Ah  suah  have."  he  uusfly  drawled.  "Ah 
alms  to  be  the  oldest  man  In 


Tying  in  the  Rockies  to 


Great  Lakes — Flying  Mails  Across  Canada 


J^IFTY  years  ago  the  United  Suttee  had  a 
H    railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Canada  had  not. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  malls  far  Winnipeg,  then 
known  as  Fort  Garry,  on  the  Red  River,  left 
Canadian  soil  at  Windsor.  Ont.  They  were 
carried  from  Detroit.  Mich,  to  Pembina,  North 
Dakota,  through  American  territory,  and  from 
Pembina  to  Fort  Oarry  they  were  taken  part 
way  by  an  American  railway  line,  and  part 
way  by  Canadian  couriers,  making  the  trip  on 
horseback,  and  in  Winter  with  the  dogs. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  mails  for  Victoria  and 
the  rest  of  British  Columbia  were  carried 
through  the  United  State*  from  Detroit  to  the 
western  coast,  and  there  transshipped  north 
into  Canada 

British  Columbia  and  Manitoba  were  Prov- 
inces of  this  Dominion  for  well  over  a 
before  a  letter  reached  either  of 


What  Is  the  significance  of  this  today? 
Simply  thai  history  ha*  a  habit  of  repeating 
itself,  and  we  are  today  to  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  air  mall  aa  we  were  fifty  years 
ago  In  regard  to  railway  mall  carriage. 

Today  the  United  State*  baa  an  air  mail 
service  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 

Canada  has  not 

Taking  Into  account  the  fact  that  the  s*ro-  , 
plane  stands  today  where  the  railway  train 
stood  fifty  year*  ago,  we  are  ones  again 
marching  in  the  rearguard.  Today  tlie  fastest 
mail  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  Is  by  the 
air.  eta  New  York,  Salt  Lake  City.  Paeco  ithe 
American  northwestern  air  terminal)  and 
Seattle.  Only  about  twenty-four  hours  is 
saved  by  this  route,  a*  against  the  direct  rail- 
way line*  across  Canada,  because  of  the  fre- 
for  transfer  of  tlie  mall*  from 
service  to  another,  and  from 
Pasco  to  Vancouver  the  carriage  Is  by  rail. 
Yet  the  fact  remains.  Uncle  Sam  can 


Are  we  to  be  dependent  once  more  upon  the 
of  a  friendly  neighbor?  Not  if  the 
runawtck  can  help  it.  Up  at 
the  Lamgevtn  Block,  to  a  stately  office  that  has 
witnessed  the  comings  and  goings  of  the 
Postmasters  -Oeneral  of  Canada  for  three 
score  years,  is  the  Honorable  Peter  J.  Vanlot. 
and  be  has  undertaken  to  give  us  a  transcon- 
t  mental  service  that  win  not  need  to  shrink 


ribbon,  and  the  middle,  of  It.  and  the  bits  of 
frayed  thread  togeUier.  He  was  the  Post- 
master-General.  And  he  got  to  work. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  letter  posted  at  Montreal, 
or  Kingston  or  Toronto,  and  addressed  to  Ed- 
monton, got  to  Fort  Oarry  over  the  United 
States  roads  to  about  five  days.  From  Fort 
Oarry.  nine  hundred  miles  of  prairie  track, 
waa  a  months  Journey  for  the  mall  man. 

This  morning  at  9  :15  a  Fokker  Super-Uni- 
versal monoplane,  powered  with  a  325  h  p. 
Wasp  radial  engine,  left  Winnipeg,  and  at 
noon  the  pilot  handed  over  his  mail  load  at 
Reg  in*  There  the  Edmonton  mail  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  similar  plane,  which  winged  it*  way 
immediately  to  the  Northwest,  scheduled  to 
caU  at  Saskatoon  en  route,  and  to  land  at  Ed- 
monton before  5:15  p.m.  At  the  aerodrome  a 
mall  van  waits  to  rush  the  bags  to  the  central 
office  for  distribution. 

This  Is  the  fastest  mall  schedule  to  America. 
Tl»e  total  mileage  by  air  line  Is  797,  Allowing 
forty-five  minute*  at  Regtna  and  twenty-five 
minutes  at  Saskatoon  for  the  necessary  weigh- 
ing and  checking  of  the  bags,  the  flying  time 
is  six  hours  and  fifty  minute*.  One  hundred 
and  ten  miles  pgf  hour 

A  new  goddess  has  arisen  on  the  Otymnu 
of  mail  transportation.  For  all  but  the  short- 
est hauls,  and  the  less  important  classes  of 
matter,  the  aeroplane  Ls  ousting  the  express 
train  Just  as  surely  as  the  steam  locomotive 
ousted  the  pioneer  methods  of  transport. 

White  Pass  Trail 

'THERE  are  stin  dog  teams  panting  across 
*  the  mow  Gelds  with  mail  in  Canada,  both 
to  the  West  and  to  the  East.  British  Colum- 
bia use*  them,  on  the  White  Pass  trail  and  the 
armrcarhea  to  the  Yukon.  Quebec  needs  them, 
amid  the  rocky  wilderness  of  the  north  shore 
of  the  lower  St  Lawrence.  And  there  are  stiU 
couriers  on  horseback  carrying  mall,  and  hoi-* 
teams,  and  Jake  boat*,  'and  canoes,  and  Ford 
cars,  and  tractors.  There  always  wUl  be  rail- 
way nuUl  cars.  But  the  first-class  mail  on  the 
long  poU  wUl  fly  through  the  air.   It  does  to- 


il* y*  till  It  Is  quite  dark  these  Winter  eve- 
nings—but  you  would  be  none  the  wiser  as  to 
when,  or  how.  or  where  a  transoontlnental  air 
mail  system  la  to  be  Inaugurated.  He  will 
readily  agree  with  you  that  steps  are  being 
taken,  new  routes  spied  out.  contract*  dratted. 
Meanwhile  look  at  the  map.  where  an  Immense 
Y  laid  on  Its  side  across  the  western  plains 
shows  the  latest  achievement  of  his  staff— the 
trunk  route  from  Winnipeg  to  Regtna  to  Cal- 
gary. Saskatoon  and  Edmonton  .  tying  in  the 
Rockies  to  Uie  Great 


T 


Economic  !Sece**ity 

'|"HB  man  from  New  Brunswick 
*     perhaps  before  anybody    ease  to 

might  be 
or  at  beat  *  mlUtory  aid  to 
In  the  world,  ia  an  economic  necea 
•Jty  tn  thin  land  of  Immense  distance*.  Re 
•aw  that  Canada  is.  not  properly  speaking  an 
ribbon  of  civlliaaUon.  three 
sag.  and  so  narrow  that  in 
at  re«s«ntu«*  a  frayed  thread 


Can  you  see  the  mark  that  Peter  Veniot  is 
shooting  at.  there  In  his  historic  office  In  the 
Lajurevin  Block,  with  windows  looking  across 
Parliament  Bflfl  to  the  Peace  Tower?  Mail 
by  air  acToas  Canada,  at  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  an  hour.  Vancouver  and 
brought  face  to  face,  so  that  a  letter 
the  Pacific  any  day  at  noon  will  be  delivered 
the  next  afternoon  on  81  J ami 
catch  the  liner  for  England  that 
of  Montreal  before  the  plane  arrived  at  St 
Hubert  Mail  by  air  across  Canada,  with  the 
type  of 
by 

of  the  world's 

needed  pilot*  for  war.    Peter  Veniot  la 
us  pile**  for  peace. 

Canada's  r-isimaetTir  QSM — 1  is  a  voluble 
poUttctan  and  a  silent  administrator  You 

for  a  month  in  his 
is 


Two  Great  Harrier*  Remain 

'HE  prairie  country,  between  Ontario  on  the 
East,  and  British  Columbia  on  the  Wet*., 
Is  a  huge  quadrilateral  on  the  map.  But  for 
most  practical  purposes.  In  the  present  year  of 
grace.  It  If  a  comparatively  small  Lsoceles 
triangle,  which  lie*  west -north-west  from  Win- 
nipeg. The  base  of  this  triangle  Is  a  line, 
about  two  hundred  miles  long,  running  almost 
due  north  and  south  from  Edmonton  to  Cal- 
gary, and  the  sides,  connecting  Winnipeg  with 
Edmonton  and  Calgary,  respectively,  are  about 
750  miles  long,  taking  a  straight  line  on  tho 
map.  Close  to  the  centre  of  this  triangle,  and 
roughly  four  hundred  miles  distant  from  each 
of  the  three  'boundary  cities."  Ilea  Reglns 

It  waa  to  consider  the  possibility  of  Includ- 
ing this  triangle  to  the  rapidly  blossoming 
scheme  of  air  mail  service  that  Hon.  P.  J. 
Veniot  sent  Squadron  Leader  A-  E  Oodf  rey  on 
his  transcanada  flight  last  Fail  from  Prince 
Rupert  eastward.  It  is  to  test  out  the  prac- 
ticability of  air  fruttl'servere  In  this  area  that 
daUy  test  flight*  were  Instituted  with  high 
speed  Fokker  Super-Universal  aeroplane*. 
Should  this  volume  of  business  be  secured,  and 
the  technical  success  of  the  experiment  Justify 
It.  a  dally  ah-  mall  service  wUl  doubtless  be 
Instituted,  tying  In  the  Rockies  and  the  Oreat 
Lakes  into  the  air  chain  which  will  eventually, 
and  at  no  far  distant  date,  bring  Halifax  and 
Victoria  closer  together  than  were  Toronto 
and  Kingston  at  a  time  which  Is  within  the 
memory  of  hundreds  of  Canadians  now  living. 

The  service  now  experimentally  In  operatgp 
I*  in  the  form  of  a  Y  From  Winnipeg  to 
Raglna  the  planes  have  a  three-hour  trip,  ar- 
riving at  Reglna  at  fifteen  minutes  after  noon 
The  Calgary  mail  arrives  from  Reglna  at  4:1* 
pm.  tn  time  for  transhipment  bv  train  to 
British  Columbia  the  same  evening  of  all  mall 
so  destined  The  Reglna- Edmonton  plane 
makes  a  stop  at  Sa.sk* toon  and  arrive*  in  Ed- 
monton at  5  15  pm.  Bastbound.  plane*  leave 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  every  morning  at 
wen.  transfer  the  through  mail  at  Reglna  to 
a  waiting  plane  at  noon,  and  the  mall  arrives 
In  WlniUpeg  at  5  15  tn  time  for  the  Eastern 
load  to  be 
the 


more  than  eight  hundred  miles  are  enormous, 
even  from  the  local  standpoint  Its  Importance 
cannot  be  measured,  either,  from  the  stand- 
point of  revenue  to  be  secured,  although  the 
experience  of  the  past  shows  that  fast  service 
Invariably  brings  with  It  an  increase  to  the 
amount  of  mall  matter  carried.  The  new 
Western  air  mall  must  be  Judged  in  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  general  scheme,  and  Its  benefits 
will  only  be  fully  appreciated  when  the  last 
links  to  the  transcanada  chain  have  been 
I  urged  and  tested. 

The  great  barriers  remain— the  Rockies  on 
the  western  side,  and  the  long  trackless 
stretch  between  Sault  Bte.  Marie  and  Fort 
Prances  that,  divides  the  East  from  the  West, 
doing  It*  best  through  the  years  to  provide 
•that  never  the  twain  shall  meet."  They  are 
the  natural  barriers,  the  last  to  succumb  be- 
fore the  advance  of  wagon- trail,  railroad  and 
motor  highway.  They  wlU  hold  out  t. 
time.  But  they  wfll  fall  The  aeroplane 
to  no  adversary  forever. 

In  the  East  the  air  mail  Is  a  fact.  In 
the  Middle  West  the  planes  are  dally 
carrying  the  malls  In  Canada.  This  is  the 
work  of  one  year,  for  it  waa  only  on 
May  5.  1938.  that  the  first  atr  mall  between 
Ottawa  and  Rlmouski.  the  inaugural  experi- 
ment tn  the  long  series,  was  successfully  car- 
ried out.  Toronto  and  Montreal  were  linked 
up  In  October. 

The  early  steps  were  primarily  In  the  direc- 
tion of  speeding  up  the  transatlantic  service 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  trade.  As  progress 
waa  made,  the  bd-r.re  quickly  shifted  to  inter - 
Canadian  and  trans  bord.-r  arrangements 
New  York  was  linked  with  Montreal,  and 
Central  Ontario  was  brought  into  the  system 
By  an  extension  of  the  Eastern  airways  which 
may  be  looked  forward  to  early  this 
year,  the  lower  peninsula  of  Ontario,  with  Its 
ncore  busy  cities,  win  enjoy  a  two-hour  mail 
service  between  Windsor  and  Toronto.  And 
now  the  West. 


W 


Importance  of  Serrirr 

""pint  Importance  of  this  service  cannot  be 
measured  by  the,  number    of  minute* 
saved  in  transmission  of  any  one    letter,  ai- 


l.ttst  and  If  0>st  ><•/ 1 -ice 
TILL  air  mail  In  Canada  develop  so 
qujckly  that  we  need  never,  even  for  a 
fchort  period,  depend  on  the  United  States 
mails  for  East  and  West  service?  Those  of  us 
who  do  not  remember  the  days  before  the< 
Canadian  Pacific  was  built  may  think  this  an 
idle  question,  it  may  seem.  evwn.  to  have  a 
non -patriotic  inference,  for  we  are  accustomed 
to  think  that  we  are  quite  capable  of  aolvtng 
our  own  mall  problems  And  we  are.  But  it 
lias  not  always  been  so  and  It  is  quite 
cetvable  that,  but  for  the  far-sighted 
Item  of  the  Canadian  postal  service*  aa  at 
pratamt  constituted,  we  would  be  aa  dependent 
in  I9M  upon  the  United  States  air  mall  serv- 
ices a*  we  were  in  1970  upon  the  United 
railway  eervteea, 

Manitoba  waa  for  fourteen  years  a 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  before  ever  a 
reached  Winnipeg  from  the  East  that  had  not 
for  some  part  of  Its  Journey  by 
mails  A 


Railroad  was  completed  to  the  Coast,  and  for 
the  first  time  British  Columbia  was  In  direct 
touch  with  the  Eastern  Province*  by  an  aU- 
Canadian  route.  What  was  the  situation 
prior  to  this?  It  Is  interesting  to  ferret  out 
these  old  matters  It  l*  by  a  glance  at  the 
background  of  paat  days  that  we  focus  our 
eyes  properly  to  view  the  quickly  changing 
kaleidoscope  of  the  present. 

We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that 
a  Canada  of  the  future,  depending  on  railway 
carriage  for  Ms  malls  would  be  at  Just  as  great 
a  disadvantage  In  competition  with  the  air- 
minded  United  States  aa  waa  the  Canada  of 
the  past,  depending  upon  horses  and  dogs,  in 
the  face  of  railway  building  across  the  plains 
and  deserts  of  the  United  State*. 

Western  Grain  Field* 

*~T*HE  story  of  postal  communication  in  the 
1  Western  grain  fields  to  be  served  by  the 
Winnipeg  -  Reglna  -  Calgary  -  Edmonton  mall 
planes  really  commence*  to  1963.  the  year  in 
which  connection  was  first  established  between 
Fort  Oarry.  tn  the  Northwest  Territories,  and 
Fort  Ripley.  Minnesota,  then  the  nearest 
United  State*  poatoffice.  Up  to  that  time 
only  three  mail*  per  year  penetrated  the 
wilderness  aa  far  aa  the  settlement  which  was 
later  to  become  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  Once  a 
year  a  party  of  frontiersmen,  setting  out  to 
wide  Hudson's  Bay  Company  canoes,  journeyed 
North  to  York  Factory,  on  Hudson  Bay, 
carrying  the  outgoing  malls  In  addition  to 
their  load  of  furs;  at  the  northern  post  they 
9a9Jt  the  supply  ship  from  England  and  took 
off  the  English  mall  a*  well  as  tb«  shipload 
of  trading  goods  -clot) dng.  weapons  and  fee- 
gaws  for  the  Indian  women. 

The  other  two  malls  came  to  every  Spring 
and  Fall  from  Montreal  by  way  of  the  Ottawa 
River.  Lake  Nlptssing.  French  River  and  the 
Western  unite  of  tb*  Oreat  Lakes  waterways 
It  was  then.,**  It  would  be  today,  a  haaardoue 
Journey  for  the  fleet  of  small  craft  employed, 
and  on  the  occasions  when  the  brave  band  got 
through  safely  to  the  hardly -known  tract*  of 
Aaslnlbota  their  arrival  at  Fort  Garry  was  the 
signal  for  a  wild  celebration. 

This  was  the  natural  maU  route  from  West 
to  East  in  Canada,  and  Is  the  route  which 
aeroplane*  will  Inflow  But  the  Journey  that 
took  sis  weeks  in  1850  will  occupy  about  twelve 
hours'  flying  lime  in  1930:  If  one-tenth  of  the 
predictions  that  float  about  so  freely  nowadays 
with  regard  to  the  poaaibUitte*  of  aeroplane 
are  true,  the  Journey  from  Montreal  to 
r  be  handled  on  a  six  or  seven 
before  many  years  have  passed 
It  la  not  more  than  a  fortnight  since  oos  of 
our  own  mall  plane*  covered  the  190  ml  las  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Quebec  tn  forty-five  min- 
ute*.   And  •*  plane  traveling  just  as  fast  as 


ration  of  correapondrnce  The  Hudson  s  Bay 
packet  brought  out  not  single  copies  of  The 
Times  and  The  Manchester  Guardian  for  the 
subscribers  so  far  away,  but  the  complete  an- 
nual files,  and.  a*  one  historian  ha*  said,  the 
easy-going  gentry  of  Asslnlbola  waded  patient- 
ly through  the  whole  year's  budget  of  new«  in 
a  manner  which  did  no  violence  to  chronology. 

When  the  opportunity  came  to 
to  take  advantage  of  the  United 
It  waa  snapped  up.  and    once  a  month  the 
sealed  bags  came  and  went  from  Fort  Oarry, 
by  stay  of  Port  Ripley.   Four  yeere  later  (he 
Americans  completed  their  line  to  the  border 
at  Pembina.  Dakota,  and  by  1962  the  Canadian 
settlement  received  It*  mail  twice  week! 
courier  down  the  Red  River.  It  took  four  days 
for  a  man  to  make  the  round  trip  to  the  rail- 
way, on  horseback  in  Summer  and  with  a  dog- 
team  In  the   snow  season.   All   the  postage 
stamps  used  were  American,  for  the  Canadian 
Government  bad  not  aa  yet  looked  West 

But  if  Ottawa  could  not  find  the  ne< :e.*aary 
moneV  to  build  proper  roads  and  lay  steel 
across  the  top  of  Lake  Superior,  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade  (watchful  then,  as  now.  over 
our  allegiance.,  could,  and  did.  address  a 
memorial  to  the  authorities  pointing  out  the 
fears  entertained  to  Toronto  lest  the  Weet 
grow  Amertcanlxed  and  asking  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  post  route  A  twlce-e-month 
by  steamer  and  canoe  waa  in  fact  ln- 
•  news  appetite  of  the  West- 
tf*  ao  strong  as  the  patriotic 
of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  ftUd 
the  eerrtoe 
for  lack  of 

Until  the  Canadian  Pacific  made  trans - 
Canada  traffic  possible  mail  for  Winnipeg  was 
shipped   via  Pembina    and  mall  for  Br.Ush 


/  inutrti  |  <u  1 1  ifnndcnec 

SXX  weeks  was  a  long  time  to  wait  for  news 
of  the  OM  World,  even  to  the  OfUes.  and 
i  ywar  wwa   hardly  a 


End  of  Track  P*0. 

AS  th)  Canadian  Pacific  crawled  Westward 
from  Winnipeg  to  meet  the  line  that  en- 
gineers were  bringing  slowly  serosa  the  Rmky 
Mountain*  from  Vancouver,  a  postoaaW 
moved  forward  with  the  farthest  point  of  con- 
struction This  office,  known  a*  the  Western 
Terminus  P  O.  'or  more  frequently  as  End  of 
Track.  CPU)  la  the  parent  of  the  sub-office* 
established  at  Fnrt  MrLeod  and  Calgary  Be- 
fore the  CPA  these  settlement*  had  received 
their  man  by  courier  from  th*  United  state* 
border,  where  they  tapped  the  train  service  at 
the  town  of  Benton  in  1993  It  took  mors  than 
three  week*  to  get  a  letter  In  to  Calgary  from 
Montreal,  as  OaJgary  was  370  miles  beyond  the 
end  of  track. 

Regtna  was  on  tlie  raOwsj.  and  piesumably 
got  a  mall  service  one  day  later  than  ihe  same 
maU  reached  Winnipeg  Calgary,  howwvwr, 
was  less  fortunate,  and  It  took  nine  days  tn 
ISO  and  five  days  th*  following  Spring,  for 
mall  to  reach  that  rrty  from  Regtna 
of  Track.  CPA  Today  this  run  is 
to  take  four  hours. 
The  first  reran  dad  mall  sar  »1ue  to  Ed4MHft*g| 
luted  in  1979,  ah  hatch  there  meat 
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p^HEY  were  lying  in  the  stubble  of  a  wheat 
field.  It  wm  too  hot  In  the  house,  and 
the  hired  hands  had  the  rooms  under 
the  eaves.  The  big,  slim  boy  with  the  hard 
eyes  had  persuaded  his  companion  to  try  it. 
Ah.  come  on.  Mike.  You  don't  want  to  listen 
t  .  those  guys  snore  all  night.  Oet  name  news- 
>apers.  sec.  they  're  as  good  as  blankets  or  pretty 
near." 

-Aw  right  Wallle.  A  pleasant,  agreeable 
fellow,  Mike  was  Strong  as  an  ox.  and  as 
willing  and  as  slow.  They  were  of  the  same 
age.  practically,  and  of  much  the  same  experi- 
ence with  manual  labor.  Wallle  had  a  yellow 
card  In  his  pocket,  and  was  coming  East  for 
reasons  that  will  appear  Mike  had  come 
West,  a  long  way.  from  the  country  that  has 
ilnce  changed  Its  name.  A  Han  yak.  a  Bohunk. 
they  called  him. 

It  was  a  dairy  farm,  a  New  Jersey  dairy 
farm.  There  la  work  to  be  done  on  all  farms, 
but  in  dairy  regions  there  are  practically  no 
holidays.  Mike  had  been  employed  there  for 
two  years,  his  regular  Job  was  washing  bottles 
and  milk  cans,  and  filling  boxes  with  quarts 
of  new  milk  and  milking  thirty  cows,  and 
working  in  the  fields  between  tunes.  All  the 
containing  vessels  had  to  be  washed  in  steam 
and  there  were  always  blisters  on  Mike  s  arms 
snd  his  akin  was  pink  and  washed  out.  as  if 
from  too  much  massage. 

Pitch  Hay  or  Wheat 

^ONE  of  that  for  Wallle.   No  steam  room. 

and  as  few  cows  as  might  be.  Pitch  hay  or 
wheat,  yea  Drive  a  team  or  plough  Operate 
a  reaper  or  a  hay  fork,  or  do  a  neat  Job  of 
uhlngllng  Willing  to  take  charge  of  a  milk 
w»gon.  but  there  was  plenty  of  competition  for 
that  job.  Perform  all  these  tasks  with  the 
twisted,  contemptuous  mouth  of  a  Western 
farmer  on  an  Eastern  farm.  Competent  and 
adaptable,  and  handy,  and  bearing  the  happy 
burden  of  his  twenty-two  years  with  a  swag- 
ger. Worth  his  thirty  a  month.  Mike  got 
twenty-five  and  did  more  work. 

Mike  had  money  In  the  savings  bank  By 
and  by  he  was  going  to  rent  a  little  piece  of 
ground  and  raise  chickens.  Don't  need  much 
grounds  for  chickens,  Wallie.  First,  you  buy 
a  few  Leghorns  and  Pllmmit  Rocks  and  den. 
you  buy  some  more.  First  coup  la  years  Is 
kinder  tough,  blmeby.  not  so  tough.  First  thing 
you  know— 

'  Yeah  First  thing  you  know  the  chickens 
is  got  the  roup,  or  the  pip  or  the  diphtheria 
or  the  Winters  is  too  cold  or  skunks  get  in,  or 
the  rats.  And  then  hens  don't  lay.  and  the 
bank  forecloses  your  t,ote.  Yeah.  Listen,  you 
crazy  Han  yak  Don't  tell  me.  I  know  how- 
It  la.  Farming,  suae,  if  your  old  man  left  you 
a  nice  farm,  and  it's  not  worked  out. 
Tenant,  nix.  I  worked  in  Illinois.  In  Iowa 
In  Kansas.  In  Missouri.  In  Minnesota. 
Same  all  over.  What  chance  you  got?  Not  a 
chance.  Nix.  What's  the  use?  Get  your 
dough,  spend  it.  Spend  it  while  you  got  the 
chance  and  can  enjoy  It.  Hallelujah.  I'm  a 
bum.  Hallejulah,  bum  again.  Yah.  Don't  tell 
me. 

The  Farnusn*  Seeds 

»*  I  KNOW  these  farmers.  You  ride  by  on  a 
slow  freight  and  they  run  alongside, 
holding  up  their  hand.  Four,  four  and  a  half, 
live,  five  and  a  half  Many  times  wed  laugh 
at  them,  and  keep  riding.  Let  tkyeir  crops  rot. 
and  see  how  they  like  It.  What  do  we  care, 
they  don't  care  nothing  for  us." 

"You  got  to  eat.  Wallle  " 

"Sure.  All  tight  You  got  to  work  some  of 
the  time,  and  some  of  the  Ume  you  can  t  get 
K  when  you  need  It.  too.  but  I  never  starved  to 
death  yet.  and  I  don't  figure  to.  All  this  stuff 
about  save  your  money.  Save  It  for  what? 
Listen.  Suppose  you  save,  and  I  save,  and 
everybody  else  saves,  what  then?  Huh? 
Everybody's  got  a  couple  of  dollars,  and  what 
s'ood  Is  It,  huh.  Save.  huh.  Olve  me  a  nice 
(at  piece  of  land,  say  in  Illinois,  in  Egypt,  and 
a  couple  tenant  farmers  I  can  rtde  ." 

"But  Wallle.  you  save  up.  you  buy  It" 

"On  what?   On  thirty  a  month?  Huh?" 

•Well.  I  show  you.  I  show  you.  Wallle.  I 
let  me  little  chicken  farm.  I  get  me  nice 
Hungarian  girl,  get  married.  You  got  a  girl. 
Wallle?" 

I  got  a  girl?  Listen.  I  got  a  girl  in  Fargo. 
I  got  a  girl  In  Des  Monies.  In  Chi.  In 
Columbia.  Mo.  In  KC.  In  East  St  Louis 
Ten  mlnutea  after  I  get  to  town  I  can  get 

i  girl-" 

"I  got  no  girl,  either."  said  Mike.  "I  dunno 
after  I  get  chicken  farm,  maybe — " 

But  Wallle  wasn't  telling  the  exact  truth. 
He  had  a  girl. 

A  Drizzling  (.ale 

f  \i*E  morning  last  October,  when  the  wind 
was  blowing  a  drlxxly  gale  from  the  lake. 
Wallle  was  walking  up  Michigan  Avenue.  He 
vas  busted.  The  last  of  his  Summer  wages  had 
rone  for  a  good  Ume.  and  he  looked  It  He 
bunched  his  way  along,  aimlessly,  through  the 
siting  rain.  By  chance,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
little  wooden  sign  In  a  doorway.  "The  Maga- 
zine Internationale. '  He  stopped  for  a  second, 
then  he  grinned  and  clambered  up  the  stairs. 

She  was  banging  away  on  a  typewriter  Per- 
neps  not  a  beautiful  girl,  but  big  and  blonde, 
ind  that  was  how  Wallle  liked  them  He 
rhucked  his  yellow  card  on  the  desk  before 
her.   "That  mean  anything  to  you?"  he  said. 

"What  do  you  expect  it  to  mean -comrade?" 
snd  her  eyes  twinkled. 

"WeH.  I'm  feeling  pretty  rocky,  and  I  could 
use  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  shave.  I  saw  your 
ugn.  Well,  here's  your  chance.  Here's  one 
worker  you  can  help  to  arise." 

She  got  up  and  took  a  pocketbook  from  a 
(coat  rack.    "Quarter  do  you  any  good?" 

It  would.  I'm  I  ni  much  obliged.  1-this 
isn't  my  usual  lay.  panhandling 

She  nodded  All  right  Good -bye  and  good 
luck,  comrade 

He  made  his  way  downstairs,  a  lltUe  con- 
fused, for  Wallle    That*  he 


he  said  to  himself 

Rack  Again 

~pwo  days  later  he  came  bark. 


"Here's    your    two-bit    p'.ece,  I'm 
obliged  " 

"You're  welcome   Find  something?"  • 
"Yep.    Busting  freight   over   in   the  IX. 
yards." 
•Oolng  to  keep  it?" 

"No.  Oolng  down  to  New  Orleans  for  the 
Winter.  Just  camt  back  to  say  good-bye." 

•  How'd  you  get  so  broke?   It's  Just  the  end 
of  your — season,  isn't  It?" 

"Yea   I  came  to  Chi  and— went  on  a  party." 

"I  see  That  s  your  speed.  Is  it  I  suppose 
-Its  none  of  my-  Listen.  You  think  that's 
all  right,  do  you,  for  a  man  like  you?" 

His  eyes  were  laughing    T  hope  to  tell  you." 

"Liquor -and  the  rest  of  It.  Say.  are  you 
proud  of  that  yellow  card,  or  not?"  Her  Jaw 
was  too  heavy,  he  thought. 

"Yes.  You  know  good  and  well  I'm  proud 
of  It  That's  one  thing  I  don't  kid  about." 

"Certainly.  You  think  that's  the  right  way 
to  act?— Don't  get  me  wrong.  I'm  not  talking 
about  your  coming  In  here  the  other  day 
That  was  all  right  I'd  rather  you  came  to  us 
than  to  some  of  the  kindly— or  frightened  good  . 
I>eople  on  the  avenue.  Don't  you  see  what 
you're  doing  for  the  union,  and  for  us.  for 
your  own  people,  for  every  one  who  believes 
as  we  do?" 

•It's  my  business,  what  I  do." 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  think  I'm  making  a 
good  deal  of  fuss  about  a  quarter.  I'm  not  so 
small  that  I  care  about  being  laughed  at.  Why 
should  I  care — " 

"I'm  not  laughing  at  you.  lady.  I'm  not  sore, 
either.  I  just  don't  happen  to  see  things  your 
way.  I  do  as  I  please,  so  far  as  I  can.  Know 
anything  about  Max  Stlrner?" 

A  Socialist 

«yE8  and  I  hate  him.  And  I  hate  Nletx- 
1  ache.  I'm  a  Socialist.  A  Soclalist- 
Whered  you  read  Stlrner?" 

"Flop-house  in  Denver." 

"Ever  read  Kropotkln?" 

"No.  I'm  not  much  of  a  reader  I  get  no 
chance." 

"Walt  a  minute.  I've  got  'Co-Operation 
Among  Animals'  here    IU  give  it  to  you." 

"All  right.  Much  obliged.  Write  your  name 
In  it.  will  you?" 

"It's  in  there.  Martha  Ah  earn  As  I  see  it. 
your  point  of  view  is  all  wrong.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  selfishness,  any  kind  of  selfishness. 
I  don't  believe  anybody's  got  a  right  to-t© 
take  his  happiness  at  the  expense  of— or  a 
greater  number.  Unless  he  can't  help  It— and 
then  you're  sorry  for  him— you  pity 

"Believe  in  the  class  struggle?" 

"As  a  fact.  yes.    As  a  principle. 

"I  get  you.   Well.  I  believe  in  It.  all  the  way 
Believe  In  free  union?" 

8he  flushed.  "Yea  That's  Just  what  I  do 
believe  in.  You  think  that  Justifies  your  recent 
experiences?   If  I'm  not  presuming  too  much?" 

"Uh— well.  I  guess  not.  only  111  tell  you 
I  don't  think  my  recent  experiences— mean 
much  To  anybody.  I,  uh.  I  don't  go  around 
looking  for  young.  Innocent  kids.  I— It's  fifty- 
fifty,  if  you  get  me— " 

"You  got  a  girl?" 

"Not  yet."  His  eyes  challenged  her.  "Not 
the  way  you  mean." 

"Don't  you  know  youll  get  one  some  day? 
You  think  our— casualneas— will  make  you  feel 
any  better?" 

Tell  you  the  truth.  I  don't  think  she'll  care." 

"It's  you  I'm  talking  about.  It's  you  Youll 
be  thinking,  once  I  was  a  tough  fellow,  only 
I  went  from  pillar  to  posL   It's  not  work  that 


'     -«  -  *  IT  natter 


Still -111  tell  you.    Wry  don't  you  swear  off 

!<■!    .t   Will        1    deli  !    1. .<•,»;.  .t   }>..,*  r 

"Suppose — I  promise  you 

"Promise  yourself.    Don't  get  sentimental 

'  re  *  .v«r.g  v.iit  urn*     1  ru  t  h.  ..if,  maul  ;t 

the  office    And  oh.  that's  precisely  what  I  am 
And  that's  what  I'm  going  to  stay." 
"Are  you  sure?" 

"Yea.   I'm  sure.   When  are  you  leaving?" 

I  §m  ■  umm  ekm 

"You  might  as  well  go.  as  far  as  I  m  con- 
cerned i  MB  that.  I've  got  too  much  work 
to  do  to  bother  with -affairs.  " 

"Yeah?    All  right,  then    Suit  yourself  I'm 
going  to  blow  for  a  while    But  111  be  back 
again,  too    Martha  Ah  earn    Maybe  you  ■ 
be  so  busy  " 

"Don't  count  on  it." 


two  hundred  dollars  A  crap  game  in  a 
lantern -ugh  ted  warehouse,  with  five  lookouts 
hired  for  a  dollar  apiece,  to  warn  against  in- 
truders, and  100  sweatuig  roustabouts  of  every 
color  peering  down  as  the  dice  galloped  against 
a  bulkhead. 

Quits  M  ork 

|)KOMPTLY  he  quit  work,  and  bought  two 
suits  of  clothes  and  went  back  to  Chicago 
In  a  Pullman,  for  once  He  landed  with  very 
little  money,  but  it  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  guess  that,  unless  you  knew  him.  It  was 
morning,  and  It  waa  May.  and  he  leaped  out 
of  the  I.C.C.  8UUon  into  the  sunshine.  There 
was  an  old  cabman  with  his  old  cab  horse 

'Anywhere  s  in  the  city  for  half  a  dollar." 
"That  sounds  good  to  me."  said  Wallle  And 


York,  so  he  posted  a  box  with  his  new  clothes 
to  himself  at  Ashtabula  and  then  followed  the 
box  more  slowly,  via  the  rods  and  the  box 
cars.  Reclaiming  his  belongings  In  due  course 
at  Ashtabula,  he  sent  them  next  to  Erie,  Pa, 
and  repeated  the  process.  The  box  then  went 
to  Jersey  City,  and  he  was  en  route  to  that 
metropolis  when  he'd  stopped  for  a  day  or 
two  at  the  dairy  farms  where  he  and  Mike 
were  discussing  Uie  affairs  of  (he  world.  Just 
a  few  more  days.  now.  and  he'd  go  to  Jersey 
City  and  claim  his  belongings  and  proceed 
to  theeditorial  offices  of  The  Proletariat  in 
genteel  fashion 


lluy  Chicktn  I  ni  i" 

f  OINO  to  quit  Saturday,  he  told  Mike 
VJ  Yeah  Oolng  ahead.  Oolng  to  New 
York 

"Why  you  quit.  Wallle?  S  all  right  here. 
Listen  You  and  me.  we  work  togeddcr.  one 
year.    Den  we  put  in.  we  buy  chicken  farm. 

huh?" 

"Chicken  farm.  Nix.  I  told  you  before 
You  wouldn't  have  enough." 

"Sure.  8ure.  Three  hunnerd  forty -seven 
dollars  I  got.  Five  hunnerd.  she's  plenty.  I 
get  a  note  from  the  bank.  Sure.  You  don't 
put  In  nothing.  If  you  got.  all  right.  If  you 
no  got.  all  right  You  and  me,  we  work  good, 
we  make  her  go.  What  you  say.  Wallle?" 
•  No.  you  crazy  Hanyak.    You  do  It  Not 


"All     this  «tuff 
about    *ave  your 
money.  Save  it  for 
whatr 


A  grove  Just  outside  the  town  Unbeliev- 
able numbers  of  Hungarians  An  orchestra, 
and  men  dancing  with  men.  and  women  with 
women,  to  music  not  written  by  Liszt  or 
Brahms. 

-What  you  drink.  Wallle?    Nice  Hungarian 
wine,  huh?" 
"No     Bottle  of  pop." 

"Me.  I  drink  the  wine.  So.  Den  if  I  get 
drunk,  you  bring  me  back  home.  huh.  before 
you  get  on  train?  Huh? 

"All  right,  kid-" 

Mike  i,ets  Drunk 

VX/ HEREUPON  Mike  gets  drunk  And 
sentimental  And  the  crowd  is  also 
getting  boisterous  and  noisy.  Wallle  doesn't 
have  such  a  bad  time  himself  Nice  out  here 
under  the  trees,  and  the  music,  and  the  funny 
Han  yaks,  and  everything  And  tomorrow, 
tomorrow  hell  be  looking  for  Martha  Ahesrn 
There's  a  girl  over  there.  Big  Hanyak 
dame  Giving  htm  the  glad  eye.  Not  tonight, 
Josephine.  Look  at  those  two  big  fat  Bohunks 
dancing,  like  a  couple  of  happy  bears.  Looks 
like  this  might  be  a  rough  party,  blmeby 

"So.  Wallle.  you  go  way.  huh.  Det's  too  bad 
All  a  time  you  go.  I  be  sorry  I  feel.  I  feel 
for  you  like,  like  for  my  brawther  Ah.  six 
brawther  I  got.  in  the  old  country.  Never  see 
them  no  more    Now.  you  go  away,  too—" 

There's  that  dame  again  making  a  play 
for  i um  Big  cow.  Nothing  doing,  kid. 
Blondes  for  Wallle.  One  blonde.  A  big  husky 
one.  with  a  square  Jaw.  Wonder  how  the  Jobs 
are.  now.  In  New  York  Ah.  always  get  a  Job 
in  a  big  town. 

What?  What's  that  Hanyak  want?  Seems 
to  be  talking  to  us.  Talk  Bngliah.  Jack.  I 
don't  sawle  that  stuff  What  s  he  want.  Mike? 
to  be  mad  about 


An  Irate  Lover 

»r\H.  gees.  It s  that  dame's  boy  friend  Can 
W  you  feature  that?  Ah.  beat  It.  see?  Roll 

your  hoop,  you're  lit  you're  lit.   Oo  on.  shove 

oh*,  on  your  way. 
Ah.  you  would,  would  you— Mike — quit  that, 

don't,  don't    Not  the  bottle.  Mike— ah.  you 


-That's  all  right.  Ill  be  back,  all  the  same 
Maybe  you  think  I  got  a  nerve  to  talk  to  you 
like  this.  Sure,  I  have.  I  got  to  work  fast 
I'm  not  going  to  give  you  a  line  of  talk,  be- 
cause youll  think,  maybe,  that's  his  regular 
Hals  trad  Street  line  And  I  don't  want  you 
to  think  mat  And  I  don't  want  It  to  be  that, 
either.  Ill  play  your  game  I'll  go  off  liquor 
And  the  rewt  of  it.   I  mean  what  I  say.  too  " 

"1  believe  you.  only— only.  I  don't  want 
you  to — to—" 

Takes  His  Chance 

4«  rOROET  It  111  take  my  chances  Chances 
r  Listen.  I'm  a  bum.  yes.  I  got  about  six  bits 
in  my  clothes.  That  don't  make  any  difference 
to  you.  I  know  what  makes  a  difference.  You 
won  t  have  anything  to  do  with  me  unless  1 
am  straight  Like  you" 
"Please-"  she  aaid  faintly. 


he  told  him  where  to  go.  "  Tis  a  very  short 
drive."  said  the  cabman  Maybe  you'd  like  to 
take  a  ride  along  the  Boulevard  "  He  wanted 
to  earn  his  fifty  cents,  and  fares  were  few  for 
hansoms  Perhaps  be  wanted  to  prolong  the 
ride  himself,  Just  to  remind  him  of  the  old 
days  when  business  was  better. 

"No.  I'm  in  a  hurry."  said  Wallle. 

But  Martha  Ahearn  wasn't  at  the  Inter- 
nationale office.  A  little  Jewess  Lad  her  old 
desk  Martha  was  in  New  York  On  the  staff 
of  The  Proletariat"  these  last  two  months,  they 
told  him. 

Upon  taking  inventory,  he  found  that  he 
didn't  have  nearly  enough  to  take  him  to  New 


The  Utile  Bird  and  the 

Evergreen  Tree 


me.  no.  You're  all  right.  Mike,  all  the  same." 

Saturday  night  there  was  a  Hungarian 
picnic  In  town.  "Wallle.  you  stay,  you  go 
picnic.  Yea.  to  tell  good-bye.  Wallle.  We  have 
big  time,  for  once.  Maybe  tpend  four,  five 
dollar." 

"No.  I  got  to  get  along.  Save  your  money. 
Mike.   I  need  mine,  too." 

'Money.  I  spend,  not  you.  I  got  money. 
Three  bunnerd  forty-seven  dollar.  I  get  five 
dollar  from  boss,  on  Saturday.  I  ask  him. 
hell  drop  dead,  no?  Anyhow.  I  ask  him.  I 
go  ask  him  now,  he  give  me  five  dollar  Satur- 
day   Sure    For  all  good-bye.  Wallle.  Huh?" 

So  they  went  to  the  picnic 


This  is  gonna  be  bad.  All  right.  Come 
ahead  then,  the  lot  of  you.  Ill  make  you  like 
it.  Atta  boy.  Mike.  A  kiss  for  you.  funny- 
face.    Hunh.  hunht   Mike,  watch  out— 

A  police  whistle 

Gome  on.  .  Come  on.  hurry  up.  Come  on. 
Mike,  on  the  Um.  come  on  The  cops.  Only 
chance.   This  way. 

Throw — bottle  away — gees — broke  It — on  him 
— cuckoo — killed  that  guy  s—  what  you  did. 
Come  on— yards— only  chance—" 

The  cops  taking  charge  of  what  was  once 
a  Hungarian  merry-making  And  sending  a 
man  with  broken  head  to  the  hospital,  or  the 
morgue. 

A  package  for  a  man  named  Wallle.  at 
General  Delivery.  Jersey  City,  unclaimed. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars,  draw- 
ing interest.  In  a  bank  In  a  New  Jersey  town, 
until  the  statute  of  limitations  puts  an  end 
to  It. 

Two  dishevelled  men  riding  the  blinds  to 
Pittsburgh  and  points  west. 

And  sitting  In  an  editorial  ofTce  In  New 
York  where  she  can  look  at  a  motto  on  th- 
walL  there  s  a  girl.  The  motto  is  taken  from 
the  work  of  a  certain  French  nut  who  wrote 
on  labor  problems.  "From  each  according  to 
his  ability.   To  each  according  to  lus  wants  " 

How  do  they  get  that  way? 


got  me.  It  was  enjoying  myself 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  he  said 
suddenly. 

"What  do  I— don't  put  it  that  way.  'I'm  not 
making  It  personal  " 

'  I  am." 

"Don  t  be  foolish  ." 


Every  thing  Is  Personal 


•« 


L/VERYTHING  is  personal  with  me.  I 
Jon't  feel  the  way  you  do  about  things 
I  look  out  for  myself  For  myself.  I  belong 
to  the  union,  why?  Because  I  know  Its  a 
skin  game,  and  the  union  says  so  The  work- 
ers, huh.  I  don't  care  for  the  workesa.  I 
care  about  my  friends.  When  anybody's 
decent  to  me.  I  don't  forget  it  And  the 
way  around,  too  " 

You  re  not  a  Socialist,  at  all."  rile 


much  better 


ing 
her 


"Well,  anyhow.  I  don  t  belong  with  the  other 
outfit  Maybe  you  can  make  one  out  of  me 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"I  tell  you.  I  don't  want  to  put  It  that  way. 


"All  right  I  ain't  rushing  you.  Listen.  I 
dont  believe  In  getting  married  All  right.  I 
wouldn't  have  you  any  other  way.  So  it  wont 
be  like— the  others.  I'm  coming  back.  Martha 
Don't  you  forget  me." 

"I— how  can  you — so  soon—" 

He  laughed,  and  touched  the  back  of  her 
hand  with  his  finger,  and  said  something,  al- 
most whispering  it  and  she  flushed  hotly 
Then  he  went  clattering  down  the  ttaira.  with 
the  booming  laugh  of  an  adventuring  man 
thick  in  his  throat 

He'd  gone  South,  and  he  d  kept  his  promise 
Worked  in  New  Orleans  in  Cairo,  in  Galves- 
ton, on  the  wharves,  as  stevedore  Two- 
hundred -pound  bags  of  sugar,  some  of  which 
would  trickle  under  a  dungaree  juniper  and 
chafe  the  skin  of  neck  and  shoulders 

rels  of  fruit  and  rase,  of  lobar™  Deprive 
his  usual  diversions,  be 
indifferent  «>i«-r/-«* 


INTER  had  come  and  all  the  birds  had 
flown  to  warmer  lands— all  except  one 
who  had  broken  his  wing  and  so  could  not 
fly  with,  the  others.  He  was  feeling  lonely  in 
a  cold  world  of  frost  and  snow,  but  he-thought 
the  forest  looked  friendly  and  warm,  and  he 
might  find  a  utile  home  there.  So  he  came 
Urn  to  the  Birch  Tree.  "Please,  beautiful 
Birch  Tree,  my  wing  1*  broken  and  my  friends 
have  flown  away.  May  I  live  among  your 
branches  till  they  come  back?"  he  said  "No. 
Indeed."  replied  the  Birch  Tree,  drawing  her- 
self up.  "we  of  the  great  forest  must  shelter 
our  own  birds.   I  can  do  nothing  for  you." 

Then  the  poor  little  bird  thought  he  would 
ask  the  Oak.  "Oreat  Oak  Tree.''  he  said,  "you 
are  so  strong.  wlU  'you  let  me  live  on  your 
boughs  till  the  Springtime?"  No."  said  the 
Oak.  "the  Springtime  is  a  long  way  off.  you 
might  be  hungry  and  even  eat  some  of  my 
acorns  ~ 

"Perhaps  the  Willow  will  be  kind  to  me." 
thought  the  little  bird,  so  he  went  to  her  and 
said  "Gentle  Willow,  my  wing  is  broken,  may 
I  live  on  your  branches  all  Winter?"  But  the 
Willow  did  not  Look  gentle  then,  ror  she  said 
proudly  "Go  away.  We  Willows  never  talk 
tc  strange  little  birds  " 

Then  the  little  bird  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  As  he  was  trying  to  fly  away,  he  heard 
a  voice.  "Little  bird."  it  said,  "where  are  you 
going'' "  "I  do  not  know."  aaid  the  bird  sadly. 
"I  am  very  cold "  "Come  here,  then."  said 
the  voice  of  the  kindly  Spruce  Tree.  "You 
shall  live  on  my  wannest  branches  all  Winter ^ 
•Please  let  me  help,  too."  said  Uie  friendly 
Pine  Tree,  "for  I  can  shelter  you  from  the 
north  wind."  "And  I.*vald  the  little  Juniper 
Tree,  "can  give  you  berries  when  you  are 
hungry  "  So  the  little  bird  was  graterul  and 
happy 

In  the  night  the  cold  north  wind  came,  and 
as  It  touched  the  leaves  of  all  the  other  trees 
In  the  forest  they  rail  to  the  ground  "May 
I  touch  every  leaf  In  the  forest?"  asked  the 
wind  in  his  glee.  "No  said  the  Frost  King. 
The  trees  that  have  been  kind  to  the  little 
bird  may  keep  their  leaves  And  that  Is  why 
the  leaves  of  the  Spruce,  the  Pine,  and  the 
are 


Flying  Mails  Across  Canada 


Continued  From  Preceding  Page 


have  been  Irregular  communication  before  that 
time  through  Calgary  to  the  United  Stales 
border     Strangely  enough,  the  postal  route 

■  ■  i!>.:  i,.d  in  LtN  wm  tnm  Wimipn  a 

tance  of  tun*  hundred  miles,  then  as  now. 
The  malls  were  carried  on  horseback  In  Sum- 
mer and  by  dog  team  in  Winter,  and  took  al- 
most a  month  en  route.  Trie  mall  which  lert 
Winnipeg  this  morning  at  §15  was  scheduled 
to  reach  Edmonton  at  5  IS  this  afternoon. 

The  aero  trial  dally  service  on  the  Western 
Y  commenced  on  Monday.  December  10.  and 
was  continued  until  Saturday.  December 
29  As  the  result  of  similar  trials  in  the  Bast 
last  Fall  Toronto  obtained  the  daily  service 
which  is  now  enjoys.  In  order  to  gauge  the 
amount  of  public  interest  in  its  programme  of 
expansion  the  postoffice  issue*  special  cachets 
to  be  imprinted  on  all  envelopes  placed  In  the 
hands  of  postmasters  In  the  cities  to  be  served. 
More  than  a  week  before  the  first  night  more 
than  a  thousand  envelopes  were  deposited 
with  the  postmaster  of  one  Western  city  to  be 
stamped  with  the  commemorative  cachet. 

Before  the  transcanada  air  service  can  be 
aaid  to  be  on  other  than  an  experimental  basis 
a  great  deal  of  research  will  be  necessary. 
The  fog  danger  on  the  Western  coast,  and  the 
smoke  danger  on  the  piatns  must  be  fought 
with  every  ounce  of  skill  that  science  can  bring 
to  bear  New  instruments,  based  upon  the  re- 
actions of  electrical  Impulses  set  up  between 
the  plane  and  the  ground  Immediately  beneath 
It  are  being  perfected  which  will  allow  the 
pilot  flying  in  fog  or  smoke  to  know  at  every 
moment  exactly  the  measure  of  his  altitude. 

In  England  experiment*  are  made  constant- 
ly with  new  devices  to  tell  the  pilot  "flying 
blind"  when  he  ts  drawing  near  to  his  landing 

Hon  and  the  rapid  collation  and  distribution 
of  weather  reports  from  stations  dotted  every- 
where across  the  Dominion  will  develop  as  the 
need  for  accurate  and  up-to-the-minute  In- 
formation grows  more  pressing     And  costly 


destination  in  the  morning  comes  in  the  nick 
of  time— It  can  be  acted  upon  at  once.  A  letter 
arriving  In  the  late  afternoon  Is  useless,  even 
If  delivery  Is  effected  the  same  day.  It  might 
Just  as  well  have  come  by  a  slower  means  or 
transit  and  found  Its  way  into  the  carrier's 
pack  early  next  morning.  And  efficient  air 
mail  service  is  thus  dependent  to  a  great 
degree  upon  night  flying,  which,  in  turn,  is 
dependent  upon  the  construction  of 
airways 


An  American  pilot  was  recently  quoted  in 
an  aviation  Journal  as  saying  that  on  the 
great  trade  routes  of  the  United  States  today 
night  flying  is  easier  than  day  work.  By  day 
the  country  is  a  network  of  railways,  highways 
and  rivers.  One  can  get  lost  But  at  night 
there  gleams  for  the  cross-country  aviator  a 
brijht  beacon  always  ahead,  and  when  he 
comes  up  with  the  light  another  is  seen  be- 
yond, and  then  another,  leading  him  straight 
to  hi. 


The  Postmaster -General  says  nothing  But 
if  the  past  is  any  indication  of  the  future, 
there  will  be  lighted  airways  and  aerodromes 
furnished  with  floodlights  for  night  landings 
and  all  the 

for  the  fastest  and  surest  service,  just  a  little 


HI  nek  Yukon  Indians 
May  Have  Hindu 
Origin 


he  bit  a 


for 


Tramp  to  lady  motorist— "Lady.  I'm  dying 
of  exposure 
Lady  motorist --What  are  yoo  » 
or  a 


f  night  must  be  used 
It  is  at  the  end  of  a  business  day  that  moat 
mall  is  prepared  for  the  post  and  (he  task  of 
the  postoffice  is  to  speed  that  mall  to  Its 
destination  for  delivery  the  following 
or  failing  that,  to  send  It  as  far  i 
its  way.    A  letter  arriving  la 


L THNOL001ST8  throughout  the  world  are 
'  puxaled  over  the  origin  of  the  Peel  River 
Indians,  a  tribe  In  the  Upper  Yukon  country 
in  Canada  These  Indian*  are  as  Mack  as 
negroes,  but  have  long,  straight  hair 
aquiline  feature*.    They  are  proud  of 

Wheth- 
er they  lire  an  offshoot  of  (he  Hindu  race  or 
deaf-endsmU  nt  a  people  who  came  up  the 
Mackenzie  frntn  the  Arctic  has  never  yet  bean 
established  Today  the  tribe  gssgsbii  i  several 
hundred.  #nd  is  In 

of 


Dot  and  Will  Take  a  Vacation 


B)  FANNIE  KILBOURNE 

Illustrated  by  Delos  Palmer,  Jr. 


are  •  few  little  trifles  in  life,  o! 
rouiv.   inal    Wlil   and    i  f»H 
about      Mi'    -.ul.-.  • 

(be  radio  very  much  of  an  evening  when  I 
been  out  with  tome  of  the  girls  in  the  after- 
But.  on  the  evening!  after  I  VI  IM 
in  aU  day  with  the  bables-and  have  thought 
of  load*  of  things  I  want  to  talk  over  with 
Will,  the  radio  doesn  t  look  so  good  to  me 

Will  will  dash  up  from  aupper  the  second 
he's  through,  and  tune  in  on  KYW  Probably 
hell  get  a  whistler,  doing  "Listen  to  the 
Mocking  Bird  "  And.  Just  because  It's  com- 
ing a  little  clearer  than  usual.  Will  will  bit 
i  here  with  a  positively  reverential  look  on  his 
(see,  and  never  hear  a  word  1  say. 

"And  1  think  Rosemary  would  have  done 
better  to  let  It  drop  right  there,"  111  be  saying. 

tOMl  eye  will  happen  to  light  ou  me  as 
though  by  the  merest  accident.  He'll  smile  at 
me  dreamily. 

"Hear  that  reception!''  he'll  exclaim.  "Say, 
wouldn't  you  actually  think  that  was  a  bird?" 

It's  very  hard.  After  having  walled  ail  day 
long  for  a  little  decent  conversation,  who  wants 
to  sit  and  listen  to  a  bird? 

In  the  main,  though,  Will  and  I  are  ex- 
'remely  congenial,  and  we  can  t  help  feeling 
a  little  superior  to  couples  we  know  who  aren't. 
•  jetting  along  the  way  we  do  with  our  budget, 
for  Instance,  we  naturally  glance  at  each 
other  with  a  little  satisfaction  when  Roger 
and  Dulcie  get  to  discussing  money. 

Free  With  Money 
I^ULCIE  Is  very  free  with  money.  When 
she  paid  six  dollars  once  for  a  pair  of 
chiffon  stockings.  Roger  nearly  went  into  a 


"Six  dollars!  "  he'd  keep  saying.  "Six  dollars 
Is  a  year's  interest  on  a  hundred  dollars.  If 
you  had  put  that  six  dollars  out  at  interest 
and  kept  reinvesting  it,  in  twelve  years.  It 
would  have  doubled  Itself. " 

"Yes."  Dulcle  answered,  'and  In  twenty- 
four  It  would  have  been  twenty-four  dollars, 
and  in  thirty-six  years— Oh.  If  you  could  only 
live  to  be  a  hundred  or  so.  I  suppose  you 
might  turn  six  dollars  into  enough  to  buy 
vourself  a  handsome  coffin.  No.  thank  you. 
IS  lake  my  six  in  stockings—  now I" 

And  the  Mertons  about  bringing  up  their 
children. 

"I  do  the  very  best  I  can.  'rokW?  said  once, 
with  great  feeling,  "to  stimulate  the  children's 
minds.  But  I  think  It's  going  loo  far  for 
Howard  to  pick  a  Sunday  when  they've  all 
got  colds,  and  give  them  a  child's  Intelligence 
lest  he'd  found  In  a  magazine  And  then 
worry,  because  Junior  only  rated  a  hundred 
and  five,  when  lie  should  have  been  a  hundred 
and  seven  I" 

•  'Well.  Howard  Merlon.'  I  just  told  him.  "if 
a  Soviet  Government  were  to  give  you  an 
intelligence  test  on  a  day  when  you'd  got  one 
of  your  bad  colds,  they'd  take  one  look  at  your 
rating,  then  give  you  gas'!" 

Oh.  Will  and  I  had  plenty  of  occasions  to 
pat  ourselves  on  I  he  back  about  how  congenial 


When  Mrs.  Long  talked  about  Its  being  a 
good  thing  for  husbands  and  wives  to  take 
vacations  away  from  each  other.  Will  and  I 
just  laughed. 

Planum*  Vacation 

Ilf E  hadn't  had  the  least  bit  of  trouble 
planning  our  vacation,  though  It  was 
the  first  real  one  we  had  had  since  the  bubk<v. 
were  bom.  The  year  before,  we  had  bought 
an  electric  washing  machine  for  a  vacation,  and 
the  year  before  that  we  had  finished  off  an 
extra  room  in  the  attic. 

But  this  year  we  were  feeling  quite  flush. 
Will  having  sold  the  factory  land  to  Sam 
Porter;  mother  said  she'd  keep  the  twins,  if 
we  wanted  to  go  somewhere  for  a  couple  of 


Lots  of  couples  would  have  had  trouble  In 
agreeing  on  where  to  go,  but  Will  and  I  dtdn  i 
have  a  bit.  Will  was  crazy  to  go  camping  at 
Lake  Wlnnepoaocket  and  1  was  crasy  to  go 
to  Chicago.  So  we  decided  to  go  camping  for 
the  first  week  and  to  Chicago  the  second 

Being  only  a  few  hours  from  Chicago  gives 
all  of  us  girl*  a  considerable  advantage.  When 
wo  meet  a  girl  from  any  of  the  big  cities.  If 
she  tries  to  be  the  least  bit  patronising,  we 
can  always  put  her  in  her  place  very  quickly. 

II  she  soya  "I  don't  suppose  you  get  much 
in  Montrose  in  the  way  of  theatre,"  we  always 
say.  "Well,  of  course,  we  are  so  near  Chicago— 
we  can  see  almost  anything  there." 

And.  if  she  tries  to  insinuate  that  our  store* 
aren't  as  big  or  as  good  as  those  in  her  own 
Hty.  we  can  always  say.  "But  you  see.  were 
so  near  Chicago.  It  s  easy  to  get  over  Spring 
and  Fall  for  our  really  important  shopping. 

Once  in  Three  Years 

(~)H.  Chicago.  Is  a  great  help  to  us.  We  can 
do  almost  anything  with  It— except  to  get 
there  very  often.  In  fact,  we  use  the  idea  of 
going  there  In  our  conversation  so  much  that 
we  kind  of  fool  oureelvo  We've  all  got  our- 
selvea  to  believing  that  we  really  do  run  over 
every  lit  tin  while;  see  all  the  new  plays;  do 
our  shopping  there,  and  so  forth.  But.  when 
you  get  right  down  to  bare,  hard  facts,  there 
don't  any  of  us  get  over  there  once  in  three 
years. 

It's  not  as  easy  as  It  sounds  of  course,  it 
Is  only  a  few  hours  away;  but  even  so.  it  easts 
money  get  there.  And.  unless  you  feel  you 
can  shop  and  go  to  shows,  what's  the  point  of 
going  at  all?  Besides,  ww've  all  got  husbands 
with  buatnassea  they  can't  very  well  get  away 
from,  and  bouses  und  babta*  that  it  Isn't  easy 
to  leave.  So,  In  actual  practice,  we  do  our 
In  Montrose  and  go  to  movies  in  the 
have  all  kinds  of  tun 
eep  Chicago  mainly  for 


of  tar 

of  talking-  about  It  actually  going.  And  to 
•to?  *«*  • 

up  my  mind  to  be  an  awfully 
•  i.r  camping   pan  of  the 
•oewi     end    enlTad    heartily     into  the 


r  I 
I  "*"*i 


ThO  north  end  of  the  lake  is  very  wild.  »r 
re  stopped  04  Dawson  U>  get  our  pimlrtg— 


"You  have  the  houaekeepmg  on  your  tatuds 
all  the  time  when  you're  home."  Will  said. 
"And  Una  1*  a  vacation  Camp  cooking  to  a 
man's  job." 

That  was  awluny  sweet  of  Wlil.  and  it  did 
seam  wonderful,  after  having  got  three  meals 
a  day  for  years,  to  see  Will  go  right  ahead  with 
our  first  meal  He  built  a  tire  and 
coffee  and  fried  bacon  and  potatoes  as 
a  can  of  bean*.-  After  our  long  ride,  the  smell 
of  that  coffee  and  bacon  is  something  1 11  never 


Haiminu  I  nun  Lai  to  Lar 

*«'pHERE.  Mrs,  Horton.  draw  up  your  chair 
1   to  that!"  said  Will,  beaming  from  ear 
to  ear. 

We  ate  and  drank  as  though  we'd  never  hsd 
a  meal  before.  Some  of  the  bacon  was  a  little 
bit  scorched,  and  Will  had  bought  tin  cups, 
and  the  coffee  made  them  so  hot  that  mine 
burned  my  lips  when  I  Irted  to  drink.  But 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  good  sport,  so 
I  never  even  mentioned  It. 

When  we  had  eaten  all  we  could.  I  said. 
"Ill  wash  the  dishes  while  you  get  the  tent  up." 

"Oh.  we  don't  need  to  wash  any  dishes." 
said  WL1L  "Just  run  the  knives  and  forks  up 
and  down  in  the  sand.  That  cleans  them 
belter  than  any  scouring  powder  ever  made." 

"What  about  the  plates  and  cups  though? 
And  the  frying  pan?" 

"Well,  you  might  rinse  them  off  in  the  lake, 
if  you  want  to."  said  Will.  "No  need  to  for 
the  frying  pan.  though.  Well  be  cooking 
bacon  in  It  again." 

As  every  woman  knows,  you  can  t  rinse  off 
plates  all  bacon  grease  in  cold  water,  so  I 
heated  some  water  in  the  coffee  pot — Will 
hadn't  brought  anything  to  cook  with,  except 
a  coffee  pot  and  frying  pan— and  washed  up. 
By  the  time  I  was  through  Will  had  the  tent- 
up.  Then  we  walked  up  to  the  top  of  Hooker's 
Hill  to  see  the  view,  and  came  back  to  camp 
and  had  a  swim. 

Will  got  supper  and.  when  It  was  ready  he 
said  again,  "There.  Mrs.  Horton.  draw  up  your 
chair  to  that." 


\  fifonij  of  Chicago 

U*OR  a  while.  I  was  able  to  keep  up  my 
spirits  by  thinking  about  Chicago  That 
would  make  up  for  everything  And  the 
camping  would  be  only  a  week  at  most  This 
buoyed  me  up  for  the  first  five  miles,  but  that 
was  all  Every  step  was  becoming  torture, 
and  the  week  ahead  strati  bod  out  longer  and 
longer.  I  began  to  doubt  whether  I  could 
ever  last  it  out. 

Lost  out  a  weekf   By  the  eighth  mile  1  was 
only  praying  that  I'd  live  till  I  got  back  to 
camp,  if  I  could  have  limped  it.  It  would  have 
«d  |  Uttt     bul    I  was  afraid  that    if  I 


M  lot  a  week  of  it  And 
■•.:'!.  '!.<:  aiidi-ii  bmdrn  of  having  to  be  a  good 
■  port 

"There.  Mrs.  Horton."  said  Will,  "draw  your 
lu%u   up  I-  that 

It  began  to  drizzle  in  the  afternoon,  but  we 
started  out  fishing  Just  the  same  However, 
we  didn't  stay  long  Will  hadn't  got  his  line 
i  i/efore  the  drizzle  had  turned  inio  a  dr,. 
rain  that  even  he  r.drnttted  you  couldn't  stay 
out  in 

We  managed  to  half -cook  tupper  -oaron 
fried  potatoes  and  beans,  of  course— over  a 
fire  under  the  flap  of  the  tent 


for  a  few  minutes,  propping  my  eyes 
looking  over  a  new  magazine,  just  to  use  my 
hUjle  reading-lamp.  The  luxurious  feeling  that 
it  didn't  make  any  difference  what  time  I 

to 


I  finally  dozed  off.  still  trying  to  make  up 
my  mind  whether  to  have  breakfast  in  our 
room  at  a  little  table  drawn  up  by  the  window 
or  to  dress  and  go  into  the  dining -roam,  where 
you'd  see  other  people   .   .  . 

"For  the  love  of  Mike  I  " 


at  his 


up  with  a  start  Will 
I  blinked  at  him. 


W 


I  tact  hi  anil  Hams 
rE  had  coffee  and  fried  potatoes  and 
bacon  and  beans  again;  but  the  climb 
and  the  swim  had  made  me  so  hungry  that  I 
didn't  mind  two  meala  Just  ollke.  Then  I  did 
the  dishes— though  Will  protested  that  It  was  a 
lot  of  tripe,  washing  dishes  when  you  were 
camping— while  he  smudged  out  the  tent,  so 
we  wouldn't  have  any  mosquitoes.  One  or  two 
managed  to  stay  in,  of  course,  as  they  always 
do.  and  they  kept  me  awake  for  quite  a  while. 
Or  maybe  It  was  having  drunk  so  much  coffee. 
Whichever  it  was.  it  dldr\'t  bother  Will  a  bit. 
He  was  asleep  before  I'd  got  undressed  It 
had  really  been  a  most  lovely  day. 

But  the  second  didn't  begin  so  well.  For 
the  first  thing.  I  found  that  I  had  got  a 
little  blister  on  my  heel,  I'd  worn  my  regular 
Shoes,  and  fhey're  so  low-heeled  and  comfort- 
able over  silk  stockings  that  It  never  occurred 
to  me  they  might  be  just  a  little  too  snug 


limped.  Will  would  notice  it  and  ask  what  was 
the  matter  By  the  ninth  mile,  I  didn't  care  If 
he  did.  You  can't  expect  a  martyr  to  be  a 
good  sport  while  they're  lighting  the  fagots 
1  Just  turned  loose  and  limped. 

And  Will  never  even  noticed  that  I  was 
limping!  He  was  so  excited  over  being  off 
camping  that  I  doubt  he'd  have  noticed  the 
difference.  If  I'd  started  going  on  all  fours. 

The  uu>t  mile  back  was  something  beyond 
description;  but.  some  way  or  other.  I  lived 
through  it 

"Now  for  dinner! ■  Will  said,  enthusiastically. 
"What  shall  wo  have?"  I 
Will  looked  puzzled. 


We  managed  to  half-rook  -.upper 
.  .  .  aver  a  spattering  Ore  under  a 
flap  of  ibe  t«at.  Will  kepi  InsMini 
that  the  rain  was  part  of  the  fan. 


over  sporu  hose.  'Oh.  well."  I  thought,  well 
be  out  fishing  all  day.  end  I  can  Just  sit  still 
in  the  boat."  But  the  next  blow  en  me  when 
win  declared  that  It  was  too  clear  to  fish 
No  good  trying  to  fish  before  twilight."  he 


•well  take 


"Why,  bacon,  he  said,  as  though  that  were 
the  only  food  known  to 


'Til  tell  you  what,  he 
a  good  long  hiker 

My  heart  sank  down  to  the  very  buster  of 
my  heel,  but  I  said  nothing  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  a  good  sport,  and  It  wasn't  a 
very  big  blister.  So  we  had  breaklasi-coffee 
and  bacon  and  fried  potatoe*-  and  started  out 

Before  Id  gone  the  first  mile,  my  heel  hod 
begun  to  hurt  As  anybody  knows,  a  blister 
u  much  worse,  if  you  feel  you  mustn't 
about  it  1  know  that,  if  I  mentioned 
Will  it  would  irritate  him -blister*  on 
body  rises  heel  always  do.  He  thinks  it's 
sheer  perversity  not  to  have  worn  the  right 
kind  of  thoea  in  the  first  ptore.  So  I  gritted 
my  teeth  and  plodded  on.  determined  to 
good  sport  and  enjoy  myself.  U  >t  killed 


It  to 
any- 


be  a 


(amp  Luxuries 

A  NO  It  shortly  appeared  that  that  was  the 
only  food  we  had  with  us.    He  seemed 
amazed  that  it  should  *have  occurred  to  me 
that  he  might  have  brought  anything  else 

j's  what  you  always  eat,  camping."  he 
"Bacon  and  fried  potatoes  and  beans 
coffee,  except  for  breakfast;  then  you 
leave  off  the  beans  ' 

"But  don't  you  think  it  will  make  us  bilious 
or  something  ?"  I  asked  "Sating  that  three 
•  imea  a  day?" 

"Oh.  no.'  said  Will  not  when  your*  tramp- 
ing all  dayr 

"Tramping  all  aay»"  1  felt  as  though  I  could 
never  take  another  *iep  a*  long  as  I  lived 
Sitting  there  watching  Will  build  up  a  fire 
"  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  I  had 
cared  a  great  deal  for  camping,  at  beat 
I 


Will  kept  insisting  that  the  rain  was  part  of 
the  fun.  and  singing  that  crazy  old  song.  "It 
ain't  gonna  rain  very  hard  anyhow— Hallelu- 
jah!" 

Rams  Harder  and  I  Inula 

DOT  It  did  rain  very  hard  and  very  harder. 

The  tent  sprung  a  leak  in  the  night,  and 
dripped  down  on  our  faces. 

Pretty  aoon  Will  woke  up.  The  blankets  be- 
gan to  get  wet.  Besides,  there  were  quite  \ 
few  mosquitoes  in  the  tent  Take  it  alto- 
gether, even  his  enthusiasm  had  got  a  shade 
limp  by  morning. 

The  lake  was  bleak  anJ  grey.  Will  had 
brought  some  wood  into  the  tent.  but.  thank* 
to  the  leak,  that  had  got  pretty  damp.  too. 
and  It  took  an  hour  to  get  it»>  enooah  fire  to 
cook  breakfast.  And  it  was  so  chilly  tha'  we 
both  got  as  close  as  we  could  to  the  sputtery 
little  blase. 

All  day  long  I  huddled' under  the  tent  and 
shivered.  Will  went  swimming  in  the  rain  but 
It  was  raining  in  sheets  and  blowing  such  n 
cold  wind  that  even  he  dropivcd  the  :dea  of 
taking  another  walk.  We  had  only  n  blanket 
apiece.  We  were  both  thlUv  all  :,igbt.  By 
morning  it  was  still  raining  and  blowing,  and 
we  realized  that  August's  cold  spell  had  ar- 
rived ahead  of  schedule. 

Oh.  but  I  was  glad  I  hadn't  mentioned  the 
blister  on  my  heel,  or  the  fact  that  I  dldn  1 
care  much  about  camping!  The  chillier  the 
wind  blew  and  the  darker  and  more  lasting - 
looking  the  clouds  were,  the  more  hapeful  I 
became.  I  Insisted  that  the  rain  probably 
wouldn't  last  more  than  two  or  three  days  st 
most,  and  that  It  seemed  a  terrible  shame  to 
think  of  cutting  our  camping  short.  1  knew 
it  was  perfectly  safe  to  do  this  No  human 
being  could  possibly  want  to  keep  on  camping 
In  such  weather.   Not  even  Will 

Breaking  Camp 

A  EOUT  noon.  I  reluctantly  allowed  myself 
lo  be  persuaded  that  wed  better  break 
camp  and  head  for  Montrose. 

Us  a  wonderful  feeling  to  know  that  you 
have  done  your  duty,  and  yet  it  hasn't  cost 
you  anything.  I  d  been  a  good  sport  and 
never  once  complained,  and  yet.  here  we  were, 
heading  for  Chicago,  the  camping  all  over  and 
done  with  Id  hod  our  city  things  packed 
and  ready,  so  we  drove  in  from  camp  at  five 
o'clock  and  caught  the  seven-ten 

Never  shall  I  forget  pulling  into  the  Chi- 
cago Union  Station  at  quarter  past  eleven  thst 
night.  It  sUll  raining,  but  the  streets  were 
ablaze  with  lights.  Will  had  wired  ahead  for 
a  room  at  one  of  the  very  best  hotels. 

One  usually  stays  with  relatives  In  Chicago, 
and  they  always  seem  to  live  In  the  suburbs 
But  not  this  lime  Our  hotel  was  right  down- 
town Nothing  in  the  world  can  ever  seem 
luxurious  to  me  than  our  room,  after 


They  know  all 
really  interesting  place* 
to  go.  and  bow  to  ga  to 
I  hem  without  spending 
a  lot  of  money.  They 
as  to  a  Roaalan 
for 

all  the  wait- 


"Its  quarter  past  eight!"  he  said  accusingly. 
.  I  stretched,  sat  up  in  bed. 
"I'd  thought  I'd  sleep  till  nine."  I 

joys  of  Civilization 

"CLEEP  UU  nine!  "    Will  exclaim* 

from  his  tone,  you'd  think  I'd  said  I 
thought  Id  set  the  hotel  on  fire  "What  do 
you  want  to  sleep  till  nine  for?" 

"Because  I'm  staying  at  a  hotel 

Will  looked  baffled. 

'  Living  In  as  quiet  a  place  as  Montrose."  he 
said.  "I  can't  see  why  anybody  s  got  to  go  to 
a  Chicago  hotel  to  get  their  sleep!" 

1  rose,  without  trying  to  explain.  Will  had 
already  had  I  Us  -bath  and  was  beginning  to 
shave. 

Well,  what's  the  programme  for  today?" 
he  asked  briskly. 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  to  the  theatre 
tonight?"  I  asked 

"Pine!    And  what  about  the  day?" 
We  might  go  shopping  this  afternoon. ' 

Will  looked  sort  of  dubious. 

'  What  about  the  morning?" 

"Well.  I  thought  I'd  get  my  hair  washed." 

Will  looked  even  more  puzzled  than  he  had 
a  i  uiv  wanting  to  sleep  till  nine. 

"Cant  you  wash  your  hair  at  home?"  he 


t 


The  rug  was  so  soft  your  steps  were  per- 
fectly silent  There  were  twin  beds,  with  a 
reading  light  over  each  one.  There  was  a 
writing  desk,  with  all  kinds  of  stationery,  and 
a  beautiful  lamp  There  were  both  a  chiffonier 
a  dressing-table  and  electric  candles  on. 
side  of  both. 
The  door  to  our  private  bath  stood  open,  and 
the  bell-boy  put  on  the  lights  In  there,  too,  a 
white  blaze  of  them.  There  woe  a  great,  thick 
white  bathmat.  and  a 
have  lo  a  week's  waah  at 

The  joy  of  a  long.  lazy,  warm  bath,  after 
those  damp,  chilly  days  in  a  soggy  tent!  Long 
after  Will  was  asleep.  I  trailed  around  the 
In  front  of  the  dreaatng 
the  lights  and  trying  my 
hair  one  way  and  another,  feeling  like  Du 
Barrv.  or  wmebody    Oh  but  this  was  the  life 


Meet  for  Lunch 

I  MET  Will  for  lunch.    We  went  to  a  tee- 
1  room  on  Michigan   Avenue   that  Louise 
Cur  ley  had  told  me  about. 

I  thought  it  was  a  perfectly  wonderful  tea- 
room, but  Will  complained  that  he  didn't  get 
enough  to  eat. 

"Mercy.  Will."  I  said.  Impatiently,  "you  can 
eat  at  home  You  don't  go  clear  to  Chicago 
for  food!" 

"Maybe  not.  said  Will;  "but.  when  I  go  Into 
a  restaurant,  that's  what  I'm  going  for." 

He  didn't  seem  exactly  to  enjoy  shopping 
that  afternoon,  either  Of  course,  I  paid  no 
attention  to  him.  but  a  person  along  who 
isn't  in  sympathy  can  certainly  take  the  edge 
off  shopping 

Goodness  knows  I  hadn't  any  intention  of 
Juzt  dragging  WU1  around  shopping  all  our 
time  In  Chicago  I  had  thought  we  would  try 
to  compromise,  and  do  things  that  both  of  us 
enjoyed  But  It  gave  me  a  terrible  shock  to 
imd  out  what  queer  sort  of  things  Will  did 
enjoy.  Be  wanted  to  go  to  the  Field 
for  instance! 

Of  course.  I  wouldn't  want  to  say 
against  natural  history  museums.  They're 
very  interesting  snd  Instructive  for  people  who 
like  them  and  have  time  for  them.  If  I  lived 
right  In  Chicago  ell  the  time.  Id  go  to  the 
museum  often  But.  with  only  ten  days  out 
of  five  years,  it  did  seem  kind  of  crazy  to 
waste  the  best  port  of  a  day  among  skeletons 
snd  birds"  nests 

I  actually  believe  Will  would  have  eventually 
ruined  the  whole  trip  for  me.  If  we  hadn't  met 
the  Janssens  Lorraine  Janasen  and  her 
mother  used  to  have  a  cottage  at  Wlnne- 
po socket,  and  I'd  known  them  for  yean.  We 
lust  rsn  into  each  other  at  the 


They  showed  us  how  to  see  all  the 
swanky  restaurant*  and  dance  place*  very  In- 
expensively, by  going  at  tea-time,  and  Just 
ordering  tea  and  cinnamon  toast 

They  took  us  to  an  art  exhibit  that  every- 
body  vat)  was  anybody  in  Chicago  was.  going 
to  It  was  wonderful  and  sophisticated.  Why. 
ir  you  saw  those  pictures  anywhere  but  in  an 
art  gallery  you'd  never  have  guessed  they  were 
pictures. 

It  was  an  opportunity  such  as  might  aar 
come  twice  in  a  lifetime.  Without  somebody 
like  the  Janssens  to  show  us  the  ropes,  we 
might  have  floundered  around,  spending  our 
money  on  all  the  wrong  things  But  thto  way. 
it  was  an  education. 

And  the  fun  that  It  was.  getting  it! 

But  I  hadn't  realized  Uiat  Will  wasn't  en- 
joying It  8o  the  blow  come  upon  me.  com- 
pletely unprepared. 

We  were  riding  up  In  the  elevator  at  the 
hotel  when  we'd  been  there  nearly  a  week  read- 
ing our  mall.  1  had  a  letter  from  Mother  thai 
the  twins  ware  fine  and  everything  was  going 
well.  Will  had  a  letter  from  Howard  Men  on 
and  was  reading  that.  I  tucked  my  letter  in 
my  bog.  and  began  to  tell  Will  about  the  BjejBj 
exciting  thing  yet  that  was  going  to  baaadS 
The  Janssens  were  going  to  give  a  bridge - 
luncheon  for  me  Labor  Day  I 

I  p-to-tht  Minute 

AND  such  a  luncheon!  It  would  be  ui  the 
dining-room  of  a  very  smart  hotel  near 
their  apartment.  Lorraine  was  having  all  up- 
to-the-minute  Chicago  girls  The  party  was 
in  my  honor!  My.  but  1  was  glad  I  had  my 
new  black  satin  dress  to  wear  and  knew  how 
to  play  a  good  game  of  bridge! 

I  was  talking  about  It  to  Will,  and  I  was  so 
excited  that  I  didn't  realize  that  he  wasn't 
listening  to  ma.  | 

"I  wonder."  I  was  speculating,  "if  I  wouldn't 
be  justified  in  getting  a  pair  of 
patent  leather  two-strap  slippers    They  are 
all  I  need  to  moke  my  costume  absolutely  per- 
fect." 

I  looked  doubtfully  at  Will  to  .see  whether 
he  felt  that  this  would  be  going  too  for.  He 
lutd  a  queer,  absent  look. 

"Say,  listen  to  this."  he  said,  as  he  unlocked 
our  room  door:  "I  got  a  letter  here  from 
Mert.  and  he  says  it's  warmed  up  again,  and 
he  and  Frank  Klrsted  are  going  to  take  a  few 
daya  off  and  go  camping  over  Labor  Day  " 

Yes?"  I  said  absently.  "It  wouldn't  be  an 
extravagance.  In  the  long  run.  because  I  could 
wear  them  for  dress  all  Winter,  and  then 
they'd  be  stunning  with  my  ten  suit  in  the 


:      M  Ith 


Ideal  Vacation 

L*ROM  the   moment    we   met  thorn. 

vacation  began  to  be  Uw  sort  of 
dreamed  of.  The 

of  i  ha  world.  While  Will  went  to 
things  that  interested  bun.  I  went  shopping 
with  Jansaem.  They  were  two  woman  who 
krvw  how  to  shop!  Why  we  could  be  In  the 
stares  all  day  long,  and 

They  knew  all  (he  really  Int 
to  go.  and  how  to  go  to  than  ail 
a  lot  of  money.   They  took  us  to  a 
tea-room  for  lunch,  where  the  tea  was 


"And  they  want  us  to 
them."  Will  went  on 

They're  specially  treated."  I  said,  "so  they 
wont  crack." 

"If  It  Isn't  luck."  said  WU1.  "that  we  left 
everything  su  packed  up.  the  blankets  and 
cooking -tools  and  everything." 

"I  won  t  spend  the  money,  though."  I  said 
"if  you  feel  that  it  would  be  extravagant." 

"Extravagant!"  Will  exclaimed.  "Why.  It 
wouldn't  cost  us  hardly  anything!  Wed  even 
go  up  in  Frank's  car." 

ttctn rn  to  Earth 

I  CAM*  to  earth  suddenly,  as  you  do  when 
a  chair's  been  pulled  out  from  under  you. 
just  as  you  retslttlng  down    As  suddenly,  and 
with  as  great  a  feeling  of  outrage. 

"WU1  Horton."  I  gasped,  "do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  want  to  leave  Chicago— now? 

"Wel-11."  said  Will  doubtfully,  as  though 
making  a  great  concession,  "we  might  wait  till 
morning,  as  long  as  we've  got  tickets  for  a  show 
tonight " 

-Leave  Chicago  In  the  morning!"  I  cried 
But  the  party!  The  luncheon  the  Jansnens 
are  giving  for  roe!" 

"Oh,  you  can  get  out  of  that" 

"Oct  out  of  It!"  I  could  feel  my  voice  get- 
ting higher  and  thinner.  "I  don't  want  to  get 
out  of  HI" 

"You  mean  you  want  to  poos  up  a  ohance  to 
go  camping,  and  stick  here  in  Chicago,  just  for 
a  party  three  days  off  I" 

Not  just  for  the  party,"  I  walled  "I  d  want 
to  stay,  if  there  weren't  any  party  at  all!'' 

Will  stared  at  me.  horrified.  And  I  was  as 
horrified  as  he  waa 

"Leave  Chicago,  to  go  and  sleep  In  a  leaky 
tent  and  eat  burnt  bacon  and  fried  potatoes, 
three  times  a  day!  With  three  men  who  want 
to  do  anything  but  tramp  millions  of  miles 
and  fish!" 

Past  up  camping  l  "  said  WUL   "To  stay  in 

this  city!  With  three  women  who  don't  want 
to  do  a  thing  but  trail  from  one  store  to  an- 
other, and  eat  whipped  cream  la  tea-rooms!" 

DilM  to  Bare  F  acts 

A  ND  there  we  were!    Right  down  to  bare 
*      facts,  without  any  pretty  veils  of  pretend- 
ing and  being  good  sports    "I  always  thought 
m  liked  good  healthy  outdoor  fun."  sold 
Will      I  do,"  said  EJ    but  I  always  thought 
you  wanted  to  see  something  of  life  outelde 
Montrose       I  do."  said  Will;  "but— " 
But-     There  was  no  getting  beyond  the 
but    for  either  of  us    The  more  we  talked, 
the  more  excited  and  the  further  apart  we  | 
got    Why.  before  we  finished:  we  were  argu- 
ing about  things  that  had  happened  before  we 
were  engaged    It  was  as  near  a  real  quarrel 
as  really  nice  married  people  ever  get. 
It  woe  Win  who  finailv  awosasfcaa  a  cocn- 


the 


"Wen."  he  said  at  last,  "why  don't  I  go 
back  and  go  camping  with  the  boys,  and  you 
stay  here  the  three  days  and  have  a  good 
time  with  the 

It  waa  a  perfectly 
both  knew  it  There  waant  a  reason  la  fO$> 
•orld  against  It  We  stopped  arguing  sjftj 
began  planning  how  we  could  manage  u 
would  be  easy  as  anything.    In  the  ploasjftM 

time  Will  caught  the  train  for^MoOteotL g«^ 

maple  maun* 
On  tha  surface. 

Underneath,  I  couldn't  bete  ftdka  a  ntUe 


— 
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Unearthing  Biggest  Monster  of  All  in  Gobi  Desert 


F^wit  two    hot.    uncomfortable    year*  he 
pawed  and  sifted  the  sands  of  the  Oobl 
rt  fighting  purgatory  and  thirst  and 
marauding    savage    tribes.      PaUeutly  he 
i,ud.  i  ic»j  losail  remains,  some  as  sreall  as  a 
penny,  some  as  large  as  a  barrel,  sorting  them, 
together,  like  the  parts  or  a  Jlg- 


Htrange,  grotesque  skeletons,  crude  instru- 
ments, began  to  emerge.  He  felt  himseir  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  a  great  serret 

He  was  Or.  Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  of  the 
Ameiian  Museum  of  Natural  History'-  snd  the 
secret  was  the  origin  of  mankind,  no  less.  Not 
long  ago  he  returned  to  America  with  cases  of 
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Facts  on  Roy  Chapman  Andrews's  Amazing 
Fight  Against  Hunger,  Thirst  and  Wild  Dogs 
to  Find  a  "Lost  World"  of  Fabulous 

Men  and  Beasts 


Dr.  Andrews  had  seen  those  arid  wastes  thst 
He  across  Mongolia  and  Eastern  Turkestan  be- 
fore Hi*  scientist'!  eyes  had  shone  with  an- 
ticipation at  the  desert's  rich  fossil  promise. 
He  noted  the  places  of  greatest  interest  and 
back  in  1936. 

Front-page  newspaper  stories  trickled  Into 
civilisation  of  DrVAndrrws'  extraordinary  pro- 
gresa  toward  surprising  the  secret  of  the  pant. 
Recently ,  home  again,  he  exhibited  to  the 
world  bones  of  the  largest  prehistoric  mam- 
mel  ever  discovered,  an  animal  larger  than  a 
motor  bus,  that  weighed  twenty  tons. 

Finding  this  astounding  monster  which 
roamed  the  Mongolian  marshes  some  fl. 000.000 
>ear*  ago.  together  with  the  revelation  that 
the  region  was  populated  about  20.000  years 
ago  by  a  strange  unknown  race,  are  events  that 
anthropologist*,  archaeologists,  geologists  and 
all  science  greeted  with  acclaim  and  avid 
interest 

Newawriters  called  It  the  Wool  worth 
beast,  because  there  had  been  rumors  that  it 
was  as  large  as  the  Woolworth  Building  In 
New  York.  Actually,  the  dimtp«VM^  are 
much  smaller.  But  compared  with  other 
gigantic  ancient  beast*  they  are  nearly  as 
amazing  as  if  the  animal  were  as  large  as  that 
structure. 

H  one  ordinary -sized  man  stood  on  another's 
."boulders  he  could  not  reach  the  throat  of  the 
monster,  fifteen  feet  from  Iggfl  ground.  Its 
body  was  twenty-five  feet  long.  Its  neck  twelve 
feet  long.  It  would  have  tipped  the  scales 
when  alive  at  some  40.000  pounds  or  twenty 
tons. 

The  skeleton*  that  now  are  mounted  in 
museums  throughout  (he  world,  and  the 
plaster  of  Parts  restorations  of  prehlstorlr 
mammela,  seem  like  midgets  in  comparison 
with  the  "Woolworth"  colossus.  A  dinosaur 
I  hat  weighed  Ave  tons  was  unusual,  while 
ichthyosaurs.  mammoths  and  similar  exUnct 
creatures  could  lxave  held  no  candle  to  the 
new  discovery. 

Only  the  amazing  "Baluchitherium."  another 
monster  living  near  the  dawn  of  life  on  the 
earth,  can  compete  in  weight  snd  size  with  Dr 
Andrew's  recent  find -and  he  found  the  re- 
mains of  the  "Baluchitherium."  too.  Thirteen 
reet  high  snd  twenty-four  feet  long,  that  beast 
could  have  reached  branches  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  ground  with  the  aid  of  lis  long  neck 

Braving  the  fierce  nomadic  tribes  of  Mon- 
golians that  from  time  to  time  menaced  the 
expedition  and  the  equally  fierce  and  ir  cache  r- 
cur  climate,  the  expedition  unearthed  other 
things  besides  the  "Woolworth"  creature.  They 
discovered,  for  example,  that  the  Oobl  Desert 
la  the  oldest  region,  continually  dry,  known  to 
man. 

Perhaps  30.000  years  ago  it  was  not  quite 
so  dry,  and  a  little  more  hospitable  to  human 
life.  Then  It  was,  Dr.  Andrews  believes,  thst 
the  Central  Asiatic  lowland*  were  Inhabited  by 
a  mysterious.  non-Mongol  race  whose  crude 
implement*  he  found  within  the  hard-packed 
dunes. 

Many  scientist*  have  suspected  that  Europe 
was  settled  In  the  beginning  by  a  race  of 
people  who  migrated  from  Central  Asia,  al- 
though the  bones  of  that  strange,  prehistoric 
type,  the  Neanderthal  Man.  one  of  our  oldest 
ancestors,  have  been  found  in  Europe.  Africa 
and  Palestine. 

The  two  theories,  formerly  held  by 
anthropologists  and  geologists  were  <1>.  that 
man  originated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  rivers,  and  <3>.  that  man  originated 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin  Dr  Andrews'  dis- 
coveries may  upset  these  theories  completely 
and  prove  that  the  real  cradle  of  the  humsn 
race  was  Mongolia 

Before  his  first  expedition  Into  that  part  of 
the  world  many  of  his  colleague*  had  been 
skeptical  that  anything  of  value  could  be 
learned  there    They  told  him  that  It  was  Im- 
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IN  "THE  BAD  LANDS" 
W.  P.  T.  Hill,  of  the  Andrews  Expedition,  ggaapisjf  the  "Forbl 
(i  Obo.   The  tiny  figure  in  thr  formi-.umrf.  Kitting  on  the 


;  Bad  Land"  of 
Is  Dr.  Andrews, 
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possible  to  travel  by  automobile  across  the 
alternately  snow  and  sand-swept  wastes,  they 
told  him  that  the  plains  were  overgrown  with 
weeds,  that  exploration  would  be  beset  with  in- 
superable obstacles. 

However.  Dr.  Andrews  took  his  party  across 
China  and  into  the  Mongol  deserts,  to  find  a 
hitherto  untapped  wealth  of  geological  and 
anthropological  data.  He  found  evidence  of 
human  habitation  going  back  30.000  years  in 
the  Oobl  desert,  substantiated  by  seventy-five 
packing  cases  of  primitive  articles— drills, 
knives,  pottery,  weapons— which  he  brought 
back  to  America. 

Upon  his  return  he  painted  a  graphic  word- 
picture  of  the  prehistoric  race.  He  told  how 
clad  In  skins,  they  loved  and  warred  and  propa- 
gated and  died.  In  the  days  when  the  European 
Ice-sheet  was  thawing  out  and  creeping,  back 
toward  the  pole 

"It  Is  no  wonder  that  these  people,  whotn  we 
called  the  Dune  Dwellers,  migrated  from  Mon- 
golia at  last.  The  days  must  have  been  parch- 
ing hot  in  Summer,  with  nights  of  near -zero 
cold,  while  the  Winters. certainly  were  as  nasty 
as  could  be  found  anywhere." 

It  is  possible  that  they  migrated  in  two 
directions  toward  Europe,  and  toward  Africa, 
accounting  for  the  evidences  of  ancient  man 
found  in  both  these  places.  Dr.  Andrews  ad- 
mits, however,  that  he  still  Is  unsatisfied  with 
the  accumulated  evidence  He  i*  going  back 
with  another  party  next  Summer,  for  more 
prying  Into  the  past. 

In  the  Oobl  Desert  lie  the  elusive  secret  or 
mans  obscure  birth  upon  this  planet,  and  all 
the  resources  of  modern  science  will  be  used 
to  track  It  down.  The  present  dwellers  In  the 
district  are  few.  which  Is  adequately  explained 
by  the  climate.  They  are.  of  course.  Mon- 
golians, with  slanting  eyes  and  yellow -brown 
skins. 

The  Andrews  expedition  camped  in  many 
villages  of  these  folk.  On  the  whole,  they  were 
hospitable  and  helpful  Sometimes,  however, 
their  packs  of  great,  vicious  dogs  threatened 
the  lives  of  the  explorers. 

These  dogs  are  used  by  the  natives  for  pro- 
tection and  for  snother.  more  gruesome, 
purpose  There  Is  a  superstition  that  evil 
spirits  inhabit  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Thus, 
whenever  a  Mongolian  dies  he  is  not  burled 
but  Is  thrown  to  the  dog  packs,  which  make 
quirk  work  of  the  human  bodies  upon  whose 
flesh  they  live.  Several  times  Dr.  Andrews 
and  his  associates,  asleep  in  their  fur  suits 
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W  WIMOINS  OF 
HI  Ml  AND  FACT 

MINOTAUR— Commonly  described 
as  s  creature  with  a  mans  head 
on  s  bull  s  body,  weighing  sbout 
1,000  pounds. 
ST.  GEORGE'S  DRAGON — Prom 
best  descriptions  snd  best  su- 
thenticated  psintinga.  sppsrently 

72  feet  long. 
DINOSAUR  — Terrible  lizsrd. 

shown  by  skeletons  to  hsve  b«en 

14  feet  tall  and  80  feet  long. 
IGUANODON — A  bird-lissrd  thst 

atood  14  feet  tall. 
ICHTHYOSAUR— A     fish-  lizard. 

was  24  feet  long. 
WHALE — The    Right    Whsle.  at- 

raina  a  length  of  from  45  to  50  feet 
ELEPHANT — J  umbo,  tha  famous 

circus  elephant,  could  reach  26 

feat  high  with  hla  trunk. 
GIRAPPE — Three  times  the  height 

of  man,  hence  18  fast 
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Here  are  the  members  a*  the 
party  digging  out  the  bones  of 
the  largest  Und  maaogggd  m...i 
ever  lived,  a  Gargantuan  mon- 
ster that  r oa mod  the  marshes 
thst  onee  covered  what  Is  now 
the  Gobi  Desert  In  Mongolia. 
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were  set  upon  by  the  dogs,  who  mistook  them 
for  dead  Mongols  Only  the  use  of  automatic 
pistols  and  rifles  saved  their  lives. 

On  his  previous  expedition.  Mr  Andrews  had 
created  a  great  deal  of  Interest  through  hi* 
discovery  or  several  score  cf  dinosaur  eggs,  the 
first  ever  found.  On  hla  recent  Journey  he 
added  to  his  collection  twenty-three  eggs  that 
he  believes  were  laid  by  the  duck-billed  lguan- 
odon,  a  huge,  thick -tailed  animal  with  a  Utile 
squat  head  in  which  rolled  malicious  blubs  of 
eyes. 

Despite  Ha  size.  this  remarkable  beast  was 
quite  timorous  and  almost  defence  less  When 
pursued  by  flesh-eating  neighbors,  it  wou\d  rise 
erect  on  its  hind  legs  snd   waddle  rather 


swiftly     across  the 

swamplands    On  his 

next  trip  the  scien- 
tist hopes  to  obtain  a 

complete  skeleton  of 

the  Iguanodon. 
While    the  titanic 

"Woolworth"  beast  is 

being  assembled  snd 

mounted  in  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Nat- 
ural    History.  New 

York.  Dr.  Andrews  L« 
making  plans  for  his 
new  expedition  next  March  into  the  Oobl 
"We  have  only  scratched  the  surface.' 
says.     There  are 
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geologic  treasure  cadre*   that   will  probably 
yield  even  more  amazing  specimens. " 
Thus  does   mans   knowledge  crawl 


slowly  through  Uie  ages  toward  that  dim  day 
when  something  stirred  like  a  pain  shooting 
the  first  egg  -and  there  was  life 


Dot  and  Will  Take  a  Vacation 


By  F  ANN  1 1  KILBOURNE 

Illustrated  hy  !>elui  Palmer.  Jr. 


Preceding  page 

hurt  at  Will.  I  didn't  want  Will  to  stay  in 
Chicago,  if  he  didn't  want  to-there  s  no  fun 
lor  anyone  in  that-  but  I  wanted  him  to 
want  to.  And  I  could  see  that  he  felt  a  little 
hurt  at  me  He  knew  that  he'd  really  be 
better  on*  camping  with  just  Howard  and 
Frank,  who  would  never  get  blisters  on  theli 
But  he  wanted  me  to  want  to  go 

/ 7v  in  thr  ( Pint m fnl 

f  it  hadn't  been  tor  this  little  feeling  of 
hurt,  my  three  days  in  Chicago  would  have 
heavenly  But.  away  down  underneath, 
taking  the  edge  off  all  the  pleasure,  was  that 
sore  feeling  that  Will  had  been  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  spoil  It  all  for  me. 

If  it  hadn  t  been  for  tha  luncheon  in  my 
that  feeling  of  hurt  might  have 
ruined  things  for  me.  But  the 
luncheon  was  so  important  that  I  had  to  put 
everything  else  aside  to  get  ready  for  it. 

•        uay  morning  t  had  a 
I 


I  had  allowed  myself  so  much  extra  time 
for  dressing  that  when  I  got  down  to  the  hotel 
mezzanine,  I  was  twenty  minutes  ahead  of 
time.  I  didn't  want  to  kill  the  effect  by  ar- 
riving early,  so  I  bought  a  nemsnaper  and  sat 
down  to  wait 

I  glanced  at  the  front  page  and  then  turned 
to  the  ada  Leaving  for  home  that  night,  of 
course,  the  ads  weren't  really  anything  to  me 
amy  more;  but  you  know  how  It  is.  you  always 
like  to  read  them.  I  was  studying  the  prices 
hi  a  fur  coat  sale,  when  in  a  column  beside 
It.  a  familiar  name  leaped  out  and  caught  my 
attention.  It  was  Lake  Wlnnepoaocket. 
Casually,  I  began  to  read  the  little  Item. 
Suddenly  everything  In  the  world  stood  still 
in  icy  horror. 

Three  young  men  who  have  been  cam  pint 
lor  a  few  days  on  Stony  Point.  Lake  Wlnne- 
poaocket. were  drowned  late  yesterday  after- 
noon when  their  boat  capstsed  off  the  point 
Stony  Point  t 
to 


I  was  ready  to  start.  1 
the  long  mirror  in  my  room 
p  of  my  wave  to  the  «olea 


a  farmer,  who  had  seen  them  put  out  earlier 
in  the  afternoon,  and  who  was  washing  their 
struggle  with  the  storm  when  the  boat  cap- 
slred  UntU  midnight  none  of  the  bodies  hao 
uashed  ashore  snd  a  search  of  the  ramp  they 


Identified,  except  ror  a  Masonic  emblem  on 
one  coat  Brado  described  them  as  being  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age 
Two  of  them  he  remembered  having  seen  on 
the  lake  In  previous  year*  Moat  of  the 
campers  on  the  lake,  he  said,  came  either  from 
Wayne  County  or  from  Chicago.  The  station 
agent  at  Dawson  said  that  several  parties  of 
campers  had  romc  from  Chicago  lately,  but 
no  party  of  three  that  he  could  recall 

The  work  of  dragging  the  lake  for  the 
bodies  will  commence  today 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  there,  numb  to 
everything.  Then  I  came  to  hi  the  panic  of 
terror  I  stared  around  the  mesaanlne, 
people  aitting.  walking  about  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened.  I  couldn  t  do  anything 
here,  in  this  queer  place,  among  all  queer 
strangers  I  must  get  back  to  Montrose  Right 
away. 

!  dashed  through  the  lobby,  out  onto  the 
crowded  street.    Borne  people  were  just  get- 
ting oat  of  a  taxi,  and  I  lumped  ho 
I  said  to  th 


train.    Can  you  make  it? 

The  light  over  the  train  gate  was  already 
out,  the  gate  was  being  shut  but  the  man 
«.w  me  coming  and  held  It 


When  we  were  rolling  along  and  my  heart 
had  slowed  down  so  that  It  didn't  shake  me 
sll  over,  I  remembered  all  the  things  I  should 
have  done.  I  hadn't  sny  ticket.  I  hadn't  paid 
the  hotel  bill.  I  hadn't  got  my  baggage.  If 
I  d  time.  I  might  have  telephoned  Montrose, 
long  distance.  What  good  would  that  have 
done,  though?  Whom  could  I  have  tele- 
phoned? The  boys  hadn't  planned  to  come 
home  till  late  tonight  Who  would  have 
known  where  they  were? 

And  where  were  they?  The  tears  streaming 
down  my  face.  I  read,  over  and  over,  the  paper 
I  had  clung  to.  At  last.  I  tried  desperately  to 
think  that  It  might  be  some  other  three  camp- 
ers. Lake  Wlnnepoaocket  ts  a  huge  lake,  there 
must  have  been  lota  of  other  campers  But 
three  young  men*  And  Stony  Point'  Will 
had  said  they  would  camp  on  Stony  Point 

Pin 

T  shrank  back  and  put  my  hands  over  my 
eyea    Trying  to  shot  out  the  thought  Life 


rose."  I  had  to  take  my  hands  away.  and.  in 
the  sudden  blinking  light.  I  felt  my  way  U> 
the  train  steps. 
There  on  the  platform  atood  Willi 
1  can't  remember  what  he  did  or  said  It 
was  a  long  time  be r ore  I  realised  that  he  was 
the  sudden  blinking  light.  I  felt  my  way  down 
clinging  to  me  in  the  same  frightened,  un- 
believing way  that  I  was  clinging  to  him. 

"I  was  Just  petrified."  he  was  saying.  The 
dearneas  of  a  familiar  voice  when  you  had 
thought  you  might  never  hear  It  again  I 

"Just  called  you  up.  long  distance,  when  I 
heard  of  the  accident  at  Stony  Point!  Thought 
you  might  hear  of  It  and  think  It  was  us.  and 
be  frightened  And  you  weren  t  there!  They 
were  terribly  worried— they'd  called  the  hotel 
and  you  weren't  there -girls  have  Just  disep- 
ggt  that  In  big 


"But  how  did  you  knew  that  I  was  coming 
on  this  tram?"    I  asked,  bewildered 
1  didn't     Will  s  fans  was  sttU  a  little  , 


■  they  say  ft 
It  isn't  anything    Just  emptl- 

my  hands  Ugnter  over  my  eye*. 
It  out    That  awful 


the  mouth.  T 
such  a  thing    I  was  waiting  to 
Ihree    To  hunt  for  yon." 

"I  called  the  Janseens 
of  course,"'  Will 
you  d  b*  there  at  the  party 
rr  I 


It   dawned   on    roe  The 
bridge  party  the  Jsnssens  had  been  giving  for 

roe! 

I  had  the  briefest  moment  of  feeling  guilty 
too  bad  not  to  have  let  the  fan—ens 
But  only  the  briefest  moment  Stand- 
ing there  in  the  sunshine  with  Will's  arms 
around  me.  I  suddenly  saw,  for  a  moment,  just 
how  little  things  like  bridge  pertlea  or  camp- 
ing trips  count  A  blister  on  my  heel.  Will's 
hating  tea-rooms,  taking  our  vacation  together 
or  separately— I  could  have  laughed  at  th* 
idea  of  having  given  a  moment's  concern  to 
things  like  that  Only  when  I  tried  to  laugh. 
I  began  to  cry  again. 

Our  vacation,  stumbling  around  In  a  dar\ 
room,  forgetting  where  everything  that  counted 
waa  And  then,  like  a  revealing  flash  of  light- 
ning, that  moment  when  I  saw  Will  standing 
on  the  station  platform  A  bright,  quick  flash 
of  lightning  that  lit  up  every  shadowy  earner, 

You  couldn  t  lit*  all  the  Urns  in  such  a 
dazzling  light,  of  course.    I  suppose  wwH  be 

then  'ever  some  silly  trifle  But  it  will  be  * 
long  tune  before  111  forget  1 1 si  lay  of  the  roam 
again' 

HI  be  able  fust  to  close  my  eyea  and  as*  that 
Hash     And  know  where  all  the  bag. 


a 


Unearthing  Biggest  Monster  of  All  in  Gobi  Desert 


I  ^OR  two  hot.  uncomfortable  years  he 
I  i  pawed  and  lifted  the  sands  of  the  Oobl 
> rt.  lighting  purgatory  and  thirst  and 
marauding  savage  tribes-  Patlcutly  he 
(ium.  i icu  lossll  remains,  some  as  sraall  as  a 
penny,  ranr  as  large  as  a  barrel,  sorting  them 
fitting  them  together ,  like  the  parts  of  a  Jlg- 


Strangr.  grotesque 
menu,  began  to  emerge.  He  felt,  himself  trem- 
bling on  tile  verge  of  a  great  secret 

He  wan  Dr  Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  of  the 
Amertan  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
necret  was  the  origin  of  mankind,  no  less.  Not 
long  ago  he  returned  to  America  with  cases  ol 
clues  and  bones. 

Dr.  Andrews  had  seen  those  arid  wastes  that 
lie  across  Mongolia  and  Eastern  Turkestan  be- 
fore. His  scientist's  eyes  had  shone  with  an- 
ticipation at  the  desert's  rich  fossil  promise. 
He  noted  the  places  of  greatest  interest  and 
went  back  in  1W6 

Front-page  newspaper  stories  trickled  Into 
civilization  of  Dr.  Andrews  extraordinary  pro- 
gress toward  surprising  the  secret  of  the  past. 
Recently,  home  again,  he  exhibited  to  the 
world  bones  of  the  largest  prehistoric  mam- 
mel  ever  discovered,  sn  animal  larger  than  a 
motor  bus.  that  weighed  twenty  tons. 

Finding  this  astounding  monster  which 
roamed  the  Mongolian  marshes  some  0  000,000 
>ears  ago.  together  with  the  revelation  that 
the  region  was  populated  about  20.000  years 
ago  by  a  strange  unknown  race,  are  events  that 
anthropologists,  archaeologists,  geologists  and 
all  science  greeted  with  acclaim  and  avid 
interest. 

NewswTlters  called  It  the  Wool  worth 
beast,  because  there  had  been  rumors  that  It 
was  as  large  as  the  Wool  worth  Building  In 
New  York.  Actually,  the  dimensions  are 
much  smaller.  But  compared  with  other 
gigantic  ancient  beasts  they  are  nearly  as 
amaaing  as  if  the  animal  were  as  large  as  that 


If  one  ordinary -sized  man  stood  on  another . 
shoulders  he  could  not  reach  the  throat  of  the 
monster,  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  Its 
body  was  twenty-five  feet  long.  IU  neck  twelve 
leet  long.  It  would  have  tipped  the 
when  alive  at  some  40.000  pounds  o 
tons 

The  skeletons  that  now  are  mounted  In 
museums    throughout    trie   world,    and  the 

trammels,  seem  like  midgets  In  comparison 
with  the  "Woolworth"  colossus  A  dinosaur 
that  weighed  five  tons  was  unusual,  while 
lehthyosaurs,  mammoths  and  similar  extinct 
creatures  could  have  held  no  candle  to  the 
new  discovery. 

Only  the  amazing  "Baluchiihertum."  another 
monster  living  near  the  dawn  of  life  on  the 
earth,  can  compete  In  weight  and  size  with  Dr 
Andrews  recent  find— and  he  found  the  re- 
mains of  tije  "Baluchithertum."  too.  Thirteen 
feet  high  and  twenty -four  feet  long.  Uiat  beast 
could  have  reached  branches  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  ground  with  the  aid  of  Its  long  neck 

Braving  the  fierce  nomadic  tribes  of  Mon- 
golians that  from  time  to  time  menaced  the 
expedition  and  the  equally  fierce  and  treacher- 
our  climate,  the  expedition  unearthed  other 
things  besides  the  "Woolworth"  rreature.  They 
discovered,  for  example,  that  the  Oobl  Desert 
In  the  oldest  region,  continually  dry.  known  to 


Perlia ps  20.000  years  ago  it  was  not  quite 
so  dry.  and  a  little  more  hospitable  to  human 
life.  Then  It  was.  Dr.  Andrews  believes,  that 
the  Central  Asiatic  lowlands  were  inhabited  by 
a  mysterious,  non-Mongol  race  whose  crude 
implements  he  found  within  the  hard-packed 
dunes 

Many  scientists  have  suspected  that  Europe 
was  settled  in  the  beginning  by  a  race  or 
people  who  migrated  from  Central  Asia,  al- 
though the  bones  of  that  strange,  prehistoric 
type,  the  Neanderthal  Man.  one  of  our  oldest 
ancestors,  have  been  found  in  Europe.  Africa 
and  Palestine 

The  two  theories,  formerly  held  by 
anthropologists  and  geologists  were  < It.  that 
man  originated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  rivers,  and  <2>,  that  man  originated 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin.  Dr  Andrews'  dis- 
coveries may  upset  these  theories  completely, 
and  prove  that  the  real  cradle  of  the  human 
race  was  Mongolia 

Before  his  first  expedition  Into  that  part  of 
the  world  many  of  his  colleagues  had  been 
skeptical  that  anything  of  value  could  be 
learned  there    They  told  him  that  It  was  lm- 


Facts  on  Rov  Chapman  Andrews's  Amazing 
Fight  Against  Hunuer,  Thirst  and  Wild  Dogs 
to  Find  a  "Lost  World"  of  Fabulous 

Men  and  Beasts 

ft  A 




IN     I  lit   It  AD  LANDS" 
P.  T.  Hill,  of  the  Andrews  Expedition,  mapping  the  "Forbidding  Bad  Land"  of 
I'rtyn  Obo.   The  tin*  Rgwn  in  llM  f  ori-t  •  <»und,  sitting  on  the  rock,  Is  Dr.  Andrews 


possible  to  travel  by  automobile  across  the 
alternately  snow  and  sand-swept  wastes,  they 
told  him  that  the  plains  were  overgrown  with 
weeds,  that  exploration  would  be  beset  witii  ln- 


However.  Dr.  Andrews  took  his  party  across 
China  and  into  the  Mongol  deserts,  to  find  a 
hitherto  untapped  wealth  of  geological  and 
anthropological  data.  He  found  evidence  of 
human  habitation  going  back  20,000  years  in 
the  Oobl  desert,  substantiated  by  seventy-five 
packing  cases  of  primitive  articles— drills, 
knives,  pottery,  weapons— which  he  brought 
back  to  America. 

Upon  his  return  he  painted  a  graphic  word- 
ptcture  of  the  prehistoric  race.  He  told  how 
clad  In  skins,  they  loved  and  warred  and  propa- 
gated and  died.  In  the  days  when  the  European 
Ice-sheet  was  thawing  out  and  creeping,  back 
toward  the  pole 

•  It  is  no  wonder  that  these  people,  whom  we 
called  the  Dune  Dwellers,  migrated  from  Mon- 
golia at  last.  The  days  must  have  been  parch- 
ing hot  in  Bummer,  with  nights  of  near-zero 
cold,  while  the  Winter*  certainly  were  as  nasty 
as  could  be  round  anywhere." 

It  Is  possible  that  they  migrated  In  two 
directions,  toward  Europe,  and  toward  Africa, 
accounting  for  the  evidences  of  ancient  man 
lound  in  both  these  places.  Dr.  Andrews  ad- 
mits, however,  that  he  still  Is  unsatisfied  with 
the  accumulated  evidence.  He  Is  going  back 
with  another  party  next  Summer,  for  more 
prying  Into  the  past 

in  the  oobl  Desert  lie  lie  elusive  secret  of 
mans  obscure  birth  upon  this  planet,  and  all 
the  resources  of  modern  science  will  be  used 
to  track  it  down.  The  present  dwellers  In  the 
district  arc  few.  which  Is  adequately  explained 
by  the  climate  They  are,  of  course.  Mon- 
golians, with  slanting  eyes  and  yellow -brown 
skins. 

The  Andrews  expedition  camped  in  many 
villages  of  these  folk.  On  the  whole,  they  were 
hospitable  and  helpful.  Sometimes,  however, 
their  packs  of  great,  vicious  dogs  threatened 
the  Uvea  of  the  explorers. 

These  dogs  are  used  by  the  natives  for  pro- 
tection and  for  another,  more  gruesome, 
purpose  There  Is  a  superstition  that  evil 
spirits  inliablt  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Thus, 
whenever  a  Mongolian  dies  he  is  nat  buried 
but  is  thrown  to  the  dog  packs,  which  make 
quick  work  of  the  human  bodies  upon  whose 
flesh  they  live  Several  tunes  Dr  Andrews 
and  his  associates,  asleep  in  their  fur  suits 


uwnioiiis  o, 

MYTH  AM)  FACT 

M  INOTAUR— Commonly  described 
as  a  creature  with  a  man's  head 
on  s  bull's  body,  weighing  sbout 
1,000  pounds. 
8T.  GEOROE'S  DRAGON — From 
best   descriptions   snd   best  au- 
thenticated paintings,  appsrently 
72  feet  long. 
DINOSAUR  — Terr  ibis  lizard, 
shown  by  skeletons  to  hsve  been 
14  feet  tsll  snd  10  feet  long. 
IGUANODON— A  bird-lisard  that 

stood  14  feet  tall 
ICHTHYOSAUR— A     Ash  •  lizard. 

waa  24  leet  long. 
WHALE — The    Right    Whale,  at- 
tains a  length  of  from  43  to  SO  feet 
ELEPHANT— Jurabo,  the  famoua 
circus  elephant,  could  reach  26 
fast  high  with  his  trunk. 
GIRAFFE— Three  times  the  height 
of  man,  hence  IS  feet. 


were  set  upon  by  the  dogs,  who  mistook  them 
for  dead  Mongols  Only  the  use  of  automatic 
pistols  and  rifles  saved  their  Uvea 

On  his  previous  expedition.  Mr.  Andrews  hsd 
created  a  great  deal  of  Interest  through  his 
discovery  of  several  score  cf  dinosaur  eggs,  the 
first  ever  found.  On  his  recent  Journey  he 
added  to  his  collection  twenty-three  eggs  that 
he  believes  were  laid  by  the  duck-billed  Iguan- 
odon.  a  huge,  thick-tailed  animal  with  a  little 
squat  head  in  which  rolled  malicious  blubs  ol 
eyes. 

Despite  its  size,  thla  remarkable  beast  was 
quite  timorous  and  almost  defenceless.  When 
pursued  by  flesh -eating  neighbors,  it  would  rise 
erect  on  its  hind  legs   and  waddle 


swiftly  across  the 
.swamplands  On  his 
next  trip  the  scien- 
tist hopes  to  obtain  a 
complete  skeleton  of 
the  Iguanodon. 

While  the  titanic 
"Woolworth"  beast  Is 
ring  assembled  and 
mounted  in  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  New 
York.  Dr.  Andrews  is 
making  plans  for  his 
new  expedition  next  March  into  the  Oobl 

We  have  only  scratched  the  surface,"  he 
says      There  are   vast   archaeological  and 


geologic  treasure  cache*  that  will  probably 
yield  even  more  amazing  specimens ." 
Thus  does   mans    knowledge   crawl  back 


slowly  through  the  ages  toward  that  dim  day 
when  something  stirred  like  a  pain  shooting 
through  the  first  egg-end  there  was  life 


Dot  and  Will  Take  a  Vacation 


By  FANNIE  KILBOURNI 

llluatratr.l  \.\   I  >Hoh  Palmer.  Jr. 


Continued  From  Preceding  Page 

hurt  at  W1U  I  didn't  want  Will  to  stay  in 
Chicago.  If  he  didn't  want  to— there's  no  fun 
lor  anyone  In  that— but  I  wanted  blm  to 
want  to.  And  I  could  see  that  he  felt  a  little 
hurt  at  me.  He  knew  that  lied  really  be 
better  off  camping  with  Just  Howard  and 
Frank,  who  would  never  get  blisters  on  thel; 
heels.    But  he  wanted  me  to  want  to  go 


R 


/ ■/>  in  thr  (Kntmvnt 

It  hadn't  been  for  this  little  feeling  of 
hurt,  my  three  days  In  Chicago  would  have 
been  heavenly  But.  away  down  underneath, 
taking  the  edge  off  all  the  pleasure,  was  that 
nore  reeling  that  Will  had  been  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  spoil  it  all  for  me 

If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  luncheon  in  my 
Of  hurt  might  have 
for  me.  But  the 
luncheon  waa  so  important  that  I  had  to  put 
everything  else  aside  to  get  ready  for  it 

Kflfefi  I  Jay  morning  I  had  a  finger-wave  and 
f  manicure  I  allowed  myself  loads  of  time  to 
dress  and  when  I  was  ready  to  atari,  I 
studied  myself  in  the  lone  mirror  in  my  room 
snd.  from  the  top  of  my  wave  to  the  sole, 
of  my  beige  patent  leathers,  there  wasnt.  one 
snappy  detail 


I  had  allowed  myself  so  much  extra  time 
for  dressing  that  when  I  got  down  to  the  hotel 
mezzanine.  I  was  twenty  minutes  ahead  of 
tune  I  didn't  want  to  kill  the  effect  by  ar- 
riving early,  so  I  bought  a  nemspaper  and  aat 
down  to  wait. 

I  glanced  at  the  front  page  and  then  turned 
to  the  ada.  Leaving  for  home  that  night,  of 
course,  the  ads  weren't  really  anything  to  me 
arty  more:  but  you  know  how  it  is.  you  always 
like  to  read  them.  I  was  studying  the  prices 
in  a  fur  coat  sale,  when  in  a  column 
it,  a  familiar  name  leaped  out  and 
attention.  It  was  Lake  Wlnneposocket. 
Casually.  I  began  to  read  the  little  Item 
Suddenly  everything  In  the  world  stood  si  ill 
In  Icy  horror. 

•Three  young  men  who  have  been  camping 
for  a  few  days  on  Stony  Point.  Lake  winne  - 

after 


Stony  Point  | 
going  to  camp 


a  farmer,  who  had 


by 

put 


with  the  storm  when  the  boat  cap 
sized    Until  midnight  none  of  trte  bodies  hao 
washed  ashore,  and  a  search  of  the  camp  they 
left  disclosed  nothing  by  which  they  could  be 


identified,  except  .or  a  Masonic  emblem  on 
one  coal  Brado  described  them  as  being  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  agr 
Two  of  them  he  remembered  having  seen  on 
the  lake  in  previous  years.  Most  of  the 
campers  on  the  lake,  he  said,  came  either  from 
Wayne  County  or  from  Chicago.  The  station 
agent  at  Dawson  said  that  several  parties  of 
campers  had  come  from  Chicago  lately,  but 
no  party  of  three  that  he  could  recall. 

"The  work  of  dragging  the  lake  for  the 
bodies  will  commence  today." 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  sal  there,  numb  to 
everything.  Then  I  came  to  in  the  panic  of 
terror  I  stared  around  the  mezzanine, 
people  sitting,  walking  about  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened  I  couldn't  do  anything 
here,  in  this  queer  place,  among  all  queer 

away 

I  dashed  through  the  lobby,  out  onto  the 
crowded  street-  Some  people  were  )ust  get- 
ting out  of  a  taxi,  and  I  jumped  In. 

•The  Union  Station. '  I  said  to  the  driver 
Tee  Just  twelv-  minutes  to  catch  a  one -ten 
train.    Can  you  make  it?" 

The  light  over  the  train  gate  waa  already 
out.  the  gale  was  being  shut  but  the  man 
saw  me  coming  and  held  It  open  st 
for  me 


When  we  were  rolling  along  and  my  heart 
had  slowed  down  so  that  It  didn't  shake  me 
all  over,  I  remembered  all  the  tilings  I  should 
have  done.  I  hadn't  any  ticket.  1  hadn't  paid 
the  hotel  bill  I  hadn't  got  my  baggage.  If 
1  d  time.  I  might  have  telephoned  Montroae. 
long  distance  What  good  would  that  have 
done,  though?  Whom  could  I  have  tele- 
phoned? The  boys  hadn't  planned  to  come 
home  till  late  tonight  Who  would  have 
known  where  they  were? 

And  where  were  they?  The  tears  streaming 
down  my  face,  I  read,  over  and  over,  the  paper 
I  had  clung  to.  At  last  I  tried  desperately  to 
think  that  It  might  be  some  other  three  camp- 
ers Lake  Wlnnepoaocket  Is  a  huge  lake,  there 
must  have  been  lota  of  other  campers  But 
three  young  men!  And  Stony  Point!  Will 
had  said  they  would  camp  on  Stony  Point 


lose."  I  had  to  take  my  hands  away,  and.  In 
the  sudden  blinking  light.  I  felt  my  way  to 
the  train  steps. 
There  on  the  platform  stood  Willi 
X  can't  remember/  ahat  he  did  or  said.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  I  realised  that  he  waa 
the  sudden  blinking  light.  I  felt  my  way  down 
clinging  to  me  In  the  same  frightened,  un- 
believing way  that  I  was  clinging  to  him. 

1  was  Just  petrified,"  he  was  saying.  The 
dearness  of  a  familiar  voice  when  you  had 
thought  you  might  never  hear  It  again! 

"Just  called  you  up.  long  distance,  when  I 
heard  of  the  accident  at  Stony  Point!  Thought 
you  might  hear  or  It  and  think  It  was  us.  and 
be  frightened.  And  you  weren't  there!  They 
were  terribly  worried— they'd  called  the  hotel 
and  you  weren't  there— girls  have  fuel  disap- 
peared like  Uiat  in  bt 


I  ahrank  back  and  put  my  hands  over  my 
eyaa  Trying  to  shut  out  the  thought  Life 
without  Will 

m  t  always  black,  as  they  say  It 
anv  color    II  Isn't  anything    Just  enipti 
nesa 

I  pressed  my  hand*  lighter  over  my  eyas, 
but  I  couldn't  abut  It  out    That  awful  emp'i- 


how  did  you  know  that  I 
on  this  train?"    I  asked,  bewildered 

T  didn't     Will's  faca  was  still  a  IlUto  grey- 
ish artwr-fl  the  mouth    "I  never  thought  of 
such  a  tiling    I  was  waiting  to  catch  the  five 
threw    To  hunt  for  you 

T  called  the  Janaven*  long  dtatarv-e  first 
of  course."  WTU  was  going  on     "\  though! 
you'd  be  there  al  the  party 
The  party'"  I 


And  suddenly 
bridge  party  the 
me! 

I  had  the  briefest  moment  of  feeling  guilty 
— It  was  too  bad  not  to  have  let  the  Janaeens 
know  But  only  the  briefest  moment  Stand- 
ing there  in  Uv  sunshine  with  Will*  anna 
around  me.  I  suddenly  saw,  for  a  moment,  hist 
how  little  things  like  bridge  parties  or  camp- 
ing trips  count  A  Mister  on  my  heel  Will's 
haling  tea-rooms,  taking  our  vacation  together 
or  separately— I  could  have  laughed  at  the 
Idea  of  having  given  a  moments  concern  to 
things  like  thai  Only,  when  1  tried  to  laugh, 
I  began  to  cry  again. 

Our  vacation,  stumbling  around  In  a  dark 
room,  forgetting  where  everything  that  counted 
aaa.  And  Uien.  like  a  revealing  flash  of  light- 
ning, that  moment  when  I  saw  Will  standing 
on  the  station  platform-  A  bright,  quick  flash 
of  lightning  that  lit  up  every  shadowy  comer. 

You  couldn  t  live  all  the  time  in  such  a 
dazzling  light,  of  course    I  suppose  wall  be 

then  over  some  silly  tntw  Bui  it  wtO  be  a 
long  time  before  111  forget  I  lie  lay  of  the  roam 
again' 

111  be  able  )«*€  io  close  my  eves  and  aat  flail 
And  know  where  ail  the  big. 


THE  DAILY  COLONIST,  VICTORIA,  B,C  '  NPAY.  Pi  BW  U*V  j 
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THE  SCARLET  SIGN 


(  )n  a  I  (nu-l>  Kan.  h  the 
Men  Prepare  to  Fight 
But  the  Women  Pray. 


Bj    FRKDKKK  k  NIYhN 

Illustrated  by  Luke  Bradley 


and  Dirk 


I N  the  Spring    of    1SBS  Oliver 
Palmer  -  lather  and  son—  wei 
and  digging  hard,  into  the  face  of  a  cut - 
bank  beside  their  ranch -house    In    the  old 
Nor'weat. 

They  did  not  know  what  wa*  going  to  hap- 
pen But  they  knew,  by  the  signs,  that  some- 
thing wa»  afoot.  And  the  dugout  they  wen- 
making  might  be  necessary  for  a  last  stand 
They  were  not  going  to  leave  the  place  Not 
by  a  Jugful!  They  had  worked  hard  on  it. 
Suppose  they  did  flee,  In  a  panic,  leaving  the 
ranch  unprotected.  The  trouble  would  blow 
over  and  they'd  ccme  back,  maybe,  to  ashes  In 
place  of  a  home,  and  have  to  begin  all  over 
•gain  So  they  had  two  mottoa.  The  first  was: 
•Well  stay  with  it."  And  the  second  wa* 
"Well  stay  with  It  "  That  Is  to  say.  the  rather 
growled  it  to  the  son.  and  the  son  Intoned  it 
to  the  father. 

A  hundred  yards  of!  wan  one  of  those  old. 
old  prairie  trails  that  wera  like  the  Roman 
roads  stretching  into  Immensity  And  it  was 
•hronged  all  day  long  by  warlike  cavalcade* 
passing  by.  going  northward.  They  had  been 
summoned  by  some  Western  equivalent  of  the 
old-time  Highlanders'  fiery  cross.  What  a 
company!  AttHa's  Huns  doubtless  looked 
something  like  that.  There  were  screaming- 
wheeled  Bed  River  carts  laden  with  provisions. 
There  were  half-breeds  driving  them,  all  sullen. 
Indians  came  along,  in  scattered  groups,  by 
the  half -down,  by  the  score,  their  ponies' 
hoofs  spurting  up  the  dust  of  the  road.  It 
had  been  mud  there  quit*  recently  after  the 
going  of  the  snows:  but  soon  It  was  dusty,  dry. 

These  rode  with  no  great  noise.  Sometimes, 
especially  with  larger  parties— they  went  past 
like  deaf-mutes,  talking  to  each  other  volubly 
but  all  by  signs  Perhaps  keeping  up  practice, 
thought  the  Palmers,  peering  out  from  the 
lone  ranch,  for  the  time  when  they'd  be  riding 
where  enemy  scouts  might  hear.  If  there  was 
babe]  of  speech.  Queer  to  see  them  go  by  like 
i hat.  conversing  with  their  hands. 

Drifting  Dust 

/~\NE  could  look  out  of  the  window  and  sec 
dust  drifting  on  the  road  north,  and  the 
swaying  tails  of  horses,  but  no  noise  Other 
times  the  creak  of  a  pulley  over  the  well  would 
announce  a  party.  For  often,  at  sight  of  the 
well,  a  group  would  swerve  from  the  road,  the 
riders  would  dismount,  and  the  Palmers  would 
sec  them  bowing  up  and  down  at  the  windlass 
drawing  water 

"Looks  as  if  they  was  going  to  leave  us  alone, 
whatever  it  Is."  said  Palmer  senior. 

Young  Palmer  replied.  Uh-hu!" 

And  in  between  times  they  worked  at  the 
dugout  In  the  cut-bank  because  of  the  main 
worry  on  their  minds.  That's  to  say— Mrs. 
Palmer  and  little  Edith.  Sometimes,  while 
digging.  Dad  Palmer  would  remark  in  his 
stolid  way.  ''Yeah.  It's  tough  for  women  on  a 
front  It  when  there's  trouble." 

The  railway  that  the  ranchers  wanted  was, 
as  a  mBtter  of  fact,  what  precipitated  all  this 
stir.  Tlie  half-breeds  of  the  settlements  up 
North  did  not  want  It.  Its  coming  meant, 
they  surmised,  a  tightening  of  the  grip  of  the 
encroaching  whites  The  Northwest  Pur  Com- 
pany  -that  was  nothing.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company — that  was  nothing.  In  lean  years 
they  even  fed  them,  on  credit.  But  yhe  buf- 
faloes were  going,  and  the  cattle  were  coming 
in.  and  one  might  not  shoot  cattle.  These 
men  in  the  redcoats  were  definite  about  that. 
The  cattle  did  not  belong  to  everybody. 

The  Palmers  were  not  the  only  people  dig- 
ging such  dugouts.  Much  as,  all  over  the 
world,  we  find  races  unknown  to  each  other, 
Inventing  the  same  things  for  the  same  needs 
—necessity  being  the  mother  of  Invention— so 
it  was  then  all  over  the  Nor'west.  The  minds 
of  the  scattered  settlers  were  thinking  alike. 
These  lone  ranchers,  hanging  on.  had  imagina- 
tion enough  to  realize  that,  ir  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  a  hole  like  that  of  a  prairie  dog 
might  be  the  best  place  for  the  last  stand 

Cadging  Tobacco 

DUT,  so  far,  even  if  the  Palmers  were  out 
working  in    the    field,  these  traveling 
armed  men  did  not  come  across  to  them  so 
much  as  to  cadge  a  pipeful  of  tobacco. 

"They  ain't  bother  in'  us."  said  old  man'^ 
Palmer  to  his  troubled  wife  and  daughter  over1 
supper  one  day.  trying  to  reassure  them.  They 
Just  take  the  water  and  keep  on  agoin  .  Ouess 
its  not  us  but  the  redcoats  tbeyre  after. 
They're  kinda  clvtllaed.  you  know  They  know 
soldiers  from  civilians." 

Mrs.  Palmer  said  nothing.  She  had  learned 
history  of  a  sort  in  school  back  in  Lower  Can- 
ada. And  history  is  full  of  fearsome  hints  of 
what  may  befall  when  the  soldiery  on  one  side 
can  fight  no  more  and  the  scum  of  the  vic- 
torious army  gets  loose  like  "the  Sons  of 
Belial"  In  Milton  *  poem  that,  when  she  was  a 
girl,  was  used  for  the  lesson  known  as 
-paraphrasing,  parsing,  and  analysis."  Mrs. 
Palmer  said  nothing,  but  she  was  Bore  afraid. 

Now  and  then,  as  well  as  the  hordes  riding 
North,  lone  riders  went  South,  swift,  as  If  on 
urgent  business.  And  the  day  came  when  the 
cavalcades  did  not  Just  get  water  and  pass. 
They  took  to  coming  over  to  the  ranch  Rifles 
hung  from  their  shoulder*  Knlft-hilts  showed 
at  their  belts.  Some  of  them,  when  they 
plucked  their  blankets  round  them,  showed.  In 
that  motion,  war -clubs  hanging  from  their 
wrists,  quirt  -  fashion,  war -clubs  of  a  stick  with 
a  stone,  or  a  chunk  of  Jagged  Iron,  fixed  at  the 
end  of  rawhide  that,  in  drying,  had  tightened. 

Young  Palmer  made  an  outward  nhnw  of  In- 
souciance But  after  the  departure  of  one 
such  visitor— who  had  seemed  to  want  nothing, 
only  to  pry  around  and  look  and  leer— Dtck 


back?' 


Down  on  a  knee  went  Dirk,  habited  tint  hull 
to  his  cheek  and  fired.  An  Indian  fell  in 
to  the  rifle'i  crash. 


Thnv  there  club  he  had  hanging  from  his 
wrist  could  give  a  person  a  nasty  little  cracV 

Old  Palmer  broadened  hi  a  smile,  and  they 
went  back  to  the  dugout  digging.    As  a  rule  * 
they  did  not  work  on  that  when  the  legions 
To  be  seen  doing  so  might  sug- 
they  were  afraid. 

lUitn'  in  them  think  were  sealrt. 
old  Pahner  said  one*. 

Silent  Riders 

OUT  one  day  as  they  worked,  making  the 
D  dugout  strong,  they  did  not  hear  an  ar- 
rival till  s. whole  party    was  there  Unsnod 

They  came  with 


l«M  stir  than  the  fatntetv  wind  In  the  grass, 
different  from  the  screeching  Red  River  carts. 

•"What  you  dig.  hch?"  brought  them  both 
round  In  the  hole  In  the  cut-bank. 

An  Indian  was  there,  dismounted,  looking 
hi.  He  was  a  big  fellow,  both  tall  and  deep- 
chested.  Plaits  of  braided  hair  hung  on  either 
side  his  seamed  face.  An  eagle  feather  stood 
up  behind  his  head.  He  stood  m  advance,  his 
arms  folded,  and  a  rifle  lying  hi  the  crook  ol 
one. 

"Root-house?"  he  asked.  But  he  asked  it 
with  a  grin  and  a  glitter. 

"Aw.  something  like  that."  replied  old  man 
Palmer. 

"Oood."  said  the  Indian,  and  examined  the 
place.  "You  make  side-hole,  too."  and  he 
nodded.    "Oood.    Maybe    some  mans  shoot 

straight  into  root-house.  Then  "  he  grinned 

again,  "roots  go  Into  side-hole." 

The  little  warren  of  a  place  seemed  crowded 
with  them.  Outside  their  horses  stood  with 
trailed  lines.  This  big  Indian  seemed  the  only 
one  who  could  speak  English.  He  talked  to 
the  others  in  an  Indian  tongue  that  the 
Palmers  did  not  know.  Cree  was  all  they  had 
even  a  smattering  of  Maybe  these  were  As- 
slnlboine*.  thought  Dick.  s 

Old  man  Palmer  thought  it  an  opportunity 
to  ask  questions,  too.  At  least  he'd  treat  it 
that  way  Inwaidly  he  was  Kick  with  anxiety 
The  women  wore  over  at.  the  ranch.  Perhaps 
other  members  of  this  party  were  even  then 
across  at  the  house,  rubber-necking  there  as 
these  ones  here.  Here  were  the*  fellows  with 
air.  to  put  it  at  the  mildest,  of  familiarity, 
crowding  into  the  dugout. 

"Where  you  men  go?"  asked  Dad  Palmer. 

"Oh.  we  go  North."  said  the  one  who  had  a 
smattering  of  English. 

Painted  <uul  Armed 

««Y^OU  go  visit?    You  go  heap  big  dance?" 

1  suggested  Palmer,  though  he  knew  It 
was  more  than  a  heap  big  dance  that  drew 
them,  painted  and  armed,  and  with  none  of 
their  squaws  along.  He  hoped  it  was  not  a 
simmering  trouble  of  white  and  red  after  all. 
He  hoped  that  the  reason  lor  having  been  left 
alone  by  the  Journeying  warriors  for  so  long 
meant  that  It  was  Indian  against  Indian. 
Maybe,  he  hoped,  these  were  even  Sioux  from 
south  of  the  line.  perhap«i  going  to  war  over 
something  with  the  Cree*  to  the  north.  But. 
even  so.  he  wished  this  visit  was  over. 

"You  see  bye-and-bye,"  the  Indian  said  "I 
not  know  sure.  But  maybe  white  man*  go.  all 
same  buffalo.  Then  maybe  buffalo  come 
back." 

"Then  maybe  white  men  come  back  once 
more."  said  Palmer,  easily,  a*  though  this 
were  but  a  sort  of  friendly  debating  society  in 
the  dugout 

The  Indian  thought  tliat  over. 

"Not  one  time  more."  said  he.  "Next  time 
Indian  kill  first  white  mans  before  too  much 
white  people  come "  And  then  suddenly  he 
broke  out  In  a  savage  inquiry  "Where  you 
white  men  come  from?  I  think  you  come  all 
same  leaf    Wind  blow,  leal  fly  " 

He  made  a  gesture  expressive  of  his  opinion 
that  white  men  were  like  that  in  their  origin, 
like  leaves  fly  fang  from  a  tree,  like  sowing  seed 
by  the  fistful  The  others  clustered  closer 
It  was  a  strain,  suspense  Is  hard  to  bear  It 
Is  the  hanging  on  in  uncertainty  that  brings 
lines  under  the  eyes. 

Then  abruptly  all  turned  away  The?  went 
from  the  dugout.  The  Palmers  followed  with 
the  thought  between  that  others  might  be  over 
at  the  ranch  But  MM  vas  there.  They  had 
all  come  to  where  they  saw  the  men  working, 
curious  as  to  what  they  did. 


They  passed  over  to  the  wen  Tor  water  Tho 
house  they  left  unvlaited.  stUl  treating  it  as 
they'd  have  whites  treat  their  tepees  on  a  visit 
to  their  camps,  as  places  to  be  Invited  into, 
not  to  march  into.  Having  watered  their 
horses  straight  out  of  the  well  bucket,  they 
mounted  and  rode  on.  paying  no  further  at- 
tention to  the  Palmers. 

Shot  Starts  Sudden  Rattle 

T~HE  family  discussed  again  that  night 
various  procedures.  One  of  them  might 
ride  over  to  "town"  and  make  inquiries  as  to 
what  these  warlike  preparations  meant.  But 
that  would  leave  only  one  man  behind.  Or 
they  might  all  gel  Into  the  wagon  and  start 
off  for  town  and  safety.  Yes,  they  might.  But 
that  would  leave  a  ranch  untenanted,  to  be 
burned,  perhaps,  while  they  were  away.  So 
the  motto  remained.  "8tay  with  It." 

"All  the  same."  said  Dad  Palmer.  "It's  tough 
on  women  on  a  frontier  when  things  are  clear- 
ly mounting  up  for  trouble,  and  nobody  knows 
what." 

"The  women  can  pray."  said  Mrs  Palmer. 

That  remark  left  them  all  silent  for  quite  a 
spell.  Palmer  was  secretly  doubtful  of  tho 
efficacy  of  prayer  should  these  savages  passing 
every  day  decide  to  turn  on  them.  What  faces 
trooped  before  his  memory.  They  were  faces, 
many  of  them  as  of  men  out  of  another  epoch, 
an  epoch  far  back  in  the  world's  history.  They 
were  human  being),  with  their  own  affections, 
no  doubt,  but  their  own  cruelty,  relent lessneas. 
They  were  like  men  of  the  stone  age  living  on 
into  the  present 

Next  day  the  strain  was  snapped  It  wa  . 
snapped  by  shooting 

The  horses  were  out  on  the  prairie,  and  now 
and  then,  from  the  edge  of  the  low  butte  near 
by.  one  or  the  other  would  look  out  to  see  they 
did  not  stray  too  far.  In  the  afternoon  Dick 
went  to  bring  them  in  because  it  was  advisable 
to  have  them  hi  the  stable  at  night 

As  he  was  rounding  them  up  he  saw  a  little 
dust  rising  on  the  road  off  to  the  south  and 
coming  north.  He  had  herded  them  together, 
all  but  one.  that  decided  to  give  him  a  chase 
before  going  home.  He  galloped  off  after  it. 
got  beyond  it.  turned  it  back.  Then  it  dashed 
in  among  the  others  and  sent  them  off  Dick 
bent  rorward  In  the  saddle,  throwing  out  his 
arms  over  his  horse's  neck,  and  went  rub-a- 
dubblng  level  with  them,  passed  them,  reined 
in.  and  rode  back  and  forth  to  head  thTn 
home  They  wheeled  and  then,  behind,  came 
a  quartette  of  riders— those  who  had  raised 
the  dust 

Touch  and  Go 

1/ VERY  WHERE  over  the  Nor'west.  had  Dick 
only  known,  men  were  experiencing  tsM 
same  sort  of  thing.  Everywhere  It  was  touch 
and  go  for  a  scrap  It  was  as  if  some  signal 
was  awaited.  Take  It  easy,  take  It  cool,  and 
nothing  happened.  Oet  angry,  or  gel  raided 
<  getting  rattled  was  worse  >  and  there  were 
bloody  incidents  In  advance  of  the  bigger 
trouble 

After  hbn  came  that  beat  of  hoofs.  After 
him  came  voices  whooping  But  they  were 
not  entirely  warlike.  Shouts  of  laughter  now 
and  then  blended  with  the  yYlla.  remlnlseent 
of  coyotes  giving  tongue. 

Dick  got  his  bunch  of  horses  back  to  the  low 
the    ranch   nestled.    There,  of 

as  the  charging  Indians  shouted, 
again  they  went  off  in  a  wild  flicker  of  hoofs 
over  the  open  prairie  But  the  Indians,  at 
gallop,  swept  on  towards  the  house 

Well.  Dick  was  not  twenty-one  then.  His 
father  might     have  ac<*d     otherwise  Dick 


the  house.   Only  four  of  them  were  there.  He 
could  not  see  his  father.   He  let  out  a  about: 
"Ho.  dad!    Look  up!" 

No  reply.  He  dropped  from  his  saddle  and 
dashing  Tor  the  dugout  snatched  from  a 
cranny  a  rifle  that  lay  there  always  ready.  The 
Indians  were  then  wheeling  and  milling  be- 
fore the  ranch.  They  looked  after  him.  saw 
him  emerge  with  rifle  in  hand.  And  at  once 
they  were  out  of  their  saddles  for  steady  aim 
and  shooting  at  htm.  The  bullets  plugged 
into  tlie  dugout  front  where  already  the 
Palmers  had  put  stout  shoring  timbers.  Down 
on  a  knee  went  Dick,  hugged  that  butt  to  his 
cheek  and  fired. 

One  Indian  fell.  Then  the  three  others  were 
firing,  two  at  him.  one  toward  the  house,  aim- 
ing for  a  window.  The  sheets  of  glass  that  the 
Palmers  had  been  delighted  over  having 
brought  hi  intact,  were  splintered.  There 
come  a  shot  from  the  house,  and  another  In- 
dian was  down.  The  remaining  two.  hunting 
cover,  dodged  behind  the  woodpile.  But  one 
was  revealed  to  Dick  as  he  stealthily  pulled 
out  one  of  the  billets  to  make  a  loophole 

Tom-Toms  Throb  in  the  Night 

A  T  that  target  young  Palmer  took  a  snap- 
ping  shot.  On  the  other  side  the  man 
must  have  fallen  against  the  pile  violently,  for 
it  toppled,  slid  down  at  the  end.  billet  rolling 
atop  of  billet.  The  last  Indian,  taking  cover 
there,  turned  and  ran.  He  did  so  with  a  left- 
right  Jigging  motion,  very  barbaric  In  effect, 
primitive,  an  old  stratagem  to  make  an  erratic 
target.  In  that  series  of  dodges  he  headed  for 
a  horse  that  had  been  unable,  like  the  others, 
to  run  off  with  trailing  lines  from  the  shooting. 
Its  forehoofs  were  entangled. 

If  he  got  away!  U  he  got  away  the  beans 
would  be  spoiled  indeed.  That  was  Dick's 
thought  as  he  took  aim  He  missed.  The  In- 
dian had  the  lines  in  hand,  was  on  one  foot 
for  the  spring  to  mount  the  cavorting  horse 
Slam!  from  the  house,  and  he  went  down.  It 
was  over. 

Dad  Palmer  came  out  from  the  porch  and 
Dick  weut  to  meet  him.  urgently  Inquiring: 
"Mother  and  Edtc  all  right?"  And  this  is 
what  he  got  from  that  parent  of  his  so  re- 
strained as  to  seem  phlegmatic 

"Yes.  yes  But  man,  Dick,  you  ought  to  have 
let  them  start  IL  It  was  you  coming  out  with 
that  rifle  done  it. .  I  thought  you  was  only  tak- 
ing cover.  But  once  started  we  sure  had  to 
finish  it 

"Why  dad,  they  were  " 

"They  were  what?  For  all  you  know,  they 
were  only  having  a  bit  of  fun  with  you  and 
the  horses  or.  at  the  worst, '  trying  to  stampede 
them  without  a  shooting." 

Dtck  said  nothing. 

"You  can  thank  Ood."  said  Palmer,  ."there 
ain't  any  got  away,  or  you'd  have  spilled  the 
beans  for  sure.  Even  now.  you  see.  their 
horses  are  off  over  the  prairie.  Pray  Ood  they 
keep  running  till  any  Indians  that  come  on 
them  riderless  won't  account  It  special  to  us. 
But  I  guess  It  s  the  dugout  now  for  us  all.  So 
many  of  them  traveling,  they  are  liable  to 
come  on  them  horses  and  Just  take  it  out  of 
anybody  permlscuoua.  without  asking  who 
done  It.  Ah  well."  he  ended  with  a  sigh  as 
though  he  thought  that,  after  all.  a  lecture 
was  of  little  value  now  and  that,  after  ail. 
things  might  have  been  worse. 

Shadows  Deepen 

IT  was  dusk  before  they  had  the  bodies 
1  buried  No  horses  came  back  out  of  the 
lengthening  shadows  from  the  rotting  land 
and  these  shadows 
ranch-house  they  found  Mrs. 
knees    She  rose  as  they  entered. 

"Well."  said  Palmer.  "It's  hard  for  a 
on  the  frontiers    But  I  guess  this  will 
over,  whatever  It  all  portends.  Martha." 

•I'm  not  complaining."  said  she.  "I 
K  s  a  case  of  Trust  in  Ood  and  keep 
powder  dry.'" 

"I  guess  wed  better  move  over  to  the  dug- 
out right  now.'  said  be.  "after  what's  hap- 
pened till  we  see  what  happens 

So  they  moved  over  there  with  food  and 


that  the  big  Indian  with  the  one  eagle  feather 
had  commented  upon,  and  the  men  rolled  up 
in  the  main  chamber. 

Away  off  to  the  north  that  night  was  the 
sound  of  tom-toms  throbbing,  throbbing  on 
and  on.  And  now  and  then,  in  the  gust  of 
wind,  there  came,  thin  and  far.  many  chant- 
ing voices.  There  was  something,  appalling 
In  the  repetitive  crescendoes  of  that  chant,  far- 
carried  in  the  night. 

"Well."  said  Palmer,  "they  haven't  started 
anything  serious  yet.    while  they're  making 
tliat  commotion,  I  guess.   That  would  be  ad- 
vertising It  over  all  the  land." 
"Sash!" 

Dtck  huihed  that  the  women  might  not  hear. 
But  from  the  niche  where  the  mother  lay 
came  her  voice,  a  thin  whisper,  intermittent, 
guarded.   She  was  praying. 

•Quick!  Run  for  the  Dug-Out" 

THE  place  had  a  deserted  look  in  the  morn- 
ing when  they  peered  out,  because  of  the 
horses  being  absent.  Old  man  Palmer  went 
up  on  the  butte  and  reported  the  scene  ail 
vacant  except  for  Dick's  saddle  pony  that  he 
had  been  riding  when  up  rounding  the  horses. 
It  had  not  gone  far.  with  trailing  lines,  and 
□ow  was  standing  there  as  If  waiting  to  be 
claimed.  So  Dick  went  off  for  him.  and.  lead- 
ing him  home,  put  him  in  the  big  bam  and 
fed  the  bullocks  there.  That  chore  over,  he 
came  out  to  And  his  father  watching  on  the 
top  of  the  low  butte  and  his  mother  and  Edith 
back  at  the  house  and  busy. 

"We've  got  to  keep  clean."  said  Mrs  Palmer, 
"and  this  being  wash  da. .  I'll  do  the  washing." 

So  the  washing  she  and  Edith  attended  to 
while  the  men  watched  and  waited.  Unless 
any  unwonted  circumstance  delayed  him.  the 
redcoat  patrol  would  be  along  that  day  or  the 
next.  The  full  significance  of  all  these  trek- 
kings  of  warlike  men  would  be  explained. 

The  view  from  that  butte  was  so  wide  that 
It  seemed  safe  enough  to  Palmer,  nothing  be- 
ing in  sight  when  dinner  was  ready,  to  come 
down  and  eat  without  sending  Dick  up  to 
watch  while  he  ate  If  nothing  was  in  sight 
over  these  distances,  then  nothing  could  arrive 
close  sooner  than  .half  an  hour  or  so.  That 
was  the  idea. 

The  meal  over,  they  mounted  up  there  to- 
gether, old  man  Palmer  a  little  ahead  Sud- 
denly. Just  on  the  last  lap  of  their  Utile  twist- 
ing rut  of  a  trail,  as  his  head  came  level  with 
the  top.  he  ducked 

-Down,  down!"  he  said  The  biggest  bunch 
yet." 

They  hurried  back  to  the  house. 

"Over  with  your  mother  and  sis  to  the  dug- 
out." said  Palmer  to  his  ton  Quick!  I'll  rake 
off  the  stove  so  there's  not  even  a  haze  of 


Mrs.  Palmer,  with  half  a  dozen  home-i 
clothes-pins  In  her  mouth,  stared  at  him. 

"Just  drop  the  washing."  said  he.  "and  come 
on.  The  dugout  s  the  place  now  for  you  wom- 
en, anyway" 

It  struck  Edith,  silting  quiet  In  there  with 
her  mother,  that  If  they  lived  through  aU 
this  she  would  never  forget  that  dusky  hole, 
that  earthy  smell. 

At  the  door  outside  Dick  looked  back  for 
his  father  There  he  came  smartly,  but  with 
no  fluster.  There  was  that  In  old  man  Palmer 
that  resented  any  evidence  of  being  finally  up 
against  it  They  passed  within,  shut  the  door, 
and  watched  at  the  loopholes. 

And  then  came  Indians  and  half -I 
with  noise     Nothing  of  the 
about  these  fellows,  but 
A  party  of  them,  pn 

But  suddenly  all  the 
in  and  wheeled  away. 
"What  !  all  tins,  do  you  suppose?"  muttered 

for  a 


•No.  no." 

An  Answer  to  Prayer 

T^HEY  remained  listening,  and.  at  last,  no 
1  further  sounds  coming,  were  on  the 
point  of  going  out  to  look  over  the  bluff  to  sea 
If  any  other  parties  followed.  Old  man  Palmer 
crossed  to  the  niche  to  tell  the  women  he  wnj 
going  to  have  a  peep  out  He  had.  indeed,  his 
hand  on  the  bar  to  throw  It  over  But  Dick, 
who  remained  looking  out.  put  a  restraining 
hand  on  hU  arm. 

The  father  looked  again  through  his  slot. 
What  he  saw  was  three  mounted  Indians  rid- 
ing to  the  well.  They  were  heavily  armed. 
They  rode  straight  to  the  well  and  one  slid 
from  his  horse,  offside.  Indian  fashion  One 
of  those  still  mounted  spoke  On  the  Instant 
the  dismounted  man  was  back  on  his  horse. 
They  wheeled  abruptly.  They  passed  on.  look- 
ing over  their  shoulders  as  If  they  saw  there 
some  terror  Invisible  to  others.  Then  one  of 
them  turned  back  and  rode  south. 

When  they  had  passed  from  sight,  Palmer 
slipped  the  bar  over  and  crept  out 

"Now  you  stay.  Dick."  he  whispered.  "Ill 
Just  slip  out  and  have  a  peep  over  the  cut- 
bank." 

He  came  back  lost  In  thought. 
-It  beau  me."  said  he. 
-What?" 

They're  still  coming  north,  lots  of  them. 
But  they  are  not  on  the  road.  They  keep 
heading  off  It  south  a  bit  and  circling  back  on 
to  it  after  they  get  past  here.  It  beats  me. 
They  are  giving  us  a  deliberate  miss,  passing 
right  off  on  the  prairie," 

"It's  an  answer  to  prayer."  declared  Mrs 
Palmer.  "Say.  Oly.  a  person  should  not  foTfcet 
prayer,  and  should  not  remember  it  only  in 
tunes  of  trouble.  We  ought  to  be  thanksgiv- 
ing in  good  days,  instead  of  only  asking  fcr 
help  In  dark  ones." 

He  looked  at  her.  rather  worried.  The  strain, 
he  thought,  was  telling  on  her. 

Joy  Comes  With  the  Morning 

'F'HE  shadow  of  the  seemtkgly  forsaken 
ranch-house  lay  out  long ,) to  east  The 
shadow  of  night  came  hurrying  to  meet  it  and 
darken  It  into  the  one  even  amber  stain  of 
twilight.  And  so  that  day.  thai  had  mystery 
added  to  suspense,  ended. 

A  shout  roused  thehv  The  two  men  lurched 
to  their  feet,  grabbed  their  rifles,  leapt  to  their 
look-out  peepholes.  The  golden  morning  was 
on  every  long.  low.  wave- like  crest.  Over  at 
the  house  was  a  redcoated  horseman  Behind 
him.  some  little  way.  was  another,  and  Just  be- 
hind that  one  was  a  group  of  riders  in 
civilian  clothes,  but  all  armed. 

"Hullo,  there!    Palmer!    Anybody  around?" 

It  was  the  sergeant  in  advance  who  hailed 
Dad  Palmer,  opened  the  dugout  door  and  hur- 
ried across  to  him.  Dick  following  slowly.  The 
little  group  of  horsemen  behind  the  sergeant 
saw  Palmer  first. 

"Here  he  Is,"  they  shouted. 

"Ooah.  man,"  ejaculated  the  sergeant.  "I'm 
glad  to  see  you.   I  thought  you  had  all  gone." 

"Gone?   No.  we  flayed  with  It." 

-Is  it  the  women-folk  taken  sick,  then?" 
asked  the  sergeant,  glancing  beyond  Palmer 
and  seeing  Dick. 

"Sick?  No.  We're  Just  lying  low  in  the  dug- 
out. There's  been  such  a  heap  of  hostile -look- 
ing Indians  and  breeds—" 

"Say."  interrupted  the  sergeant,  "whats 
that  hanging  at  your  door  for.  then?" 

He  pointed  to  the  house.  On  the  clothes- 
line at  the  door  hung  one  red  petticoat 

-Oeef"  said  old  Palmer  "The  missus  was 
washing  when  we  hunted  cover.  Ouess  she 
had  hung  that  up  and  Just  left  it.   But  what 

of  itr 

"What  of  it?  Why,  man.  don't  you  know 
the  sign?  It  is  one  of  our  Jobs  to  tackle,  too. 
when  we  see  It.  And  If  the  folks  are  dead 
we  got  to  burn  the  buildings  " 

-Burn  the  buildings!"  said  Palmer,  puzzled. 

Smallpox! 

BUT  the  sergeant  again  interrupted. 
-Yeah!  I'd  rather  tackle  a  doeen  whoop- 
ing Indians  or  half-breeds  than  do  It  I  don't 
mind  saying  that  I'm  scared  of  smallpox. 
You  can  t  wrestle  It.  or  shoot  it 
"8msIlpox!  I  don't  get  you." 
"Why.  that's  the  sign,  man.  from  the  Bar- 
rens to  the  Missouri  That's  the  sign  for  a 
house  with  the  plague." 

"Wen— I— never-  knew -that!  Say.  that  ac- 
counts for  the  way  the  last  of  them  iiave 
ridden  away  off  on  the  plain,  giving  us  a  wide 
berth." 

-I  should  say  It  does.  If  that's  what  they've 
been  doing  They'd  never  think  you  used  the 
sign  crooked,  either."  and  the  sergeant  laughed 
-It's  up  to  them,  so  as  not  to  have  worse 
befall,  to  use  the  scarlet  sign  honestly  " 

He  was  relieved    He  preferred  war  to  pes- 


"So  your  missus  put  the  sign  up  by 
eh?  Well.  Ill  tell  you  why  we're  here."  he 
-There's  a  rebellion  on  foot  In  the  Nor- 
It's  In  full  swing  now  We  don't  know 
what  proportion*  It  may  get  to  before  Its 
out.  I've  no  orders  to  force  you  off 
if  you  want  to  stay  with  It  And  if 
you  do  decide  to  stay  we  can  detail  some  men 
to  step  with  you.  at  least  at  the  present  «tage. 
till  we  ace  how  it  goes  But  I've  orders  to 
advise,  and  very  strongly  at  that,  all  settlers 
with  women-folk  along  to  get  their  women- 
folk to  safety  There  Is  a  big  military  force 
coming  In  from  the  East  but  a  lot  may  hap- 
pen before  they  get  here." 
palmer  turned  and  saw  his  wife  with  Edith 


He  asw  the 
road  They  did  not  go  on  it  They  crossed  it 
They  rode  away  off  to  east  over  th*  grey-gre^n 
rolls  and  out  of  sight  of  his  angle  of  vision. 

Puzzled,  he  look  at  his 


for 

•  frontier  In  such  days."  said  be 
grant"  his  voice  went  low.  "IheyYe  wonderful, 
those  women  over  there.  Don't  you  tell  the 
wife  about  the  meaning  of  the  red  sign  si  the 
door    Maybe  shell  find  out  some  day  or  may- 

httTpraywra  Ouess  it  would  pleas*  her  a 
prayer" 

•t  •■  -  " 


Antics  of  Peanut  and  Popcorn 

Related  by  the 


THE  two  orphans  were  weighed  today  and 
are  both  tlx  and   a  half   ounces  each. 
If  anything,    Peanut  Is   a   little  the 
heaviest  and  also  the  strongest  looking.  They 

were  put  in  a  ::t*>  wirrAVage,  and  belore 

.peom  had  almost  chewed  the 
to  pieces.  He  has  very  sharp 
u*Ui  now.  hut  ha*  nut  attempted  v>  um  th.r,, 
1. 11  the  hot*  I  lis  -.!«h-r  always  inW>ies  !(•' 
boss*  finger  or  ear  when  prospecting  around. 

There  is  great  commotion  In  squirTelvUle 
this  evening.  The  boss  found  the  inside  nest 
boat  (a  (Agar  box)  chewed  to  pieces,  and  so 
took  It  out  when  cleaning  out  the  cage  today. 
He  put  lots  of  excelsior  in  the  orange  box,  and 
when  put  back  in  the  cage  after  a  three-hour 
picnic  In  the  baeemcnt,  they  did  not  seem  to 
notice  the  nest  had  been  tampered  with,  but 
tonight  the  boas  has  alrealy  been  down  once 
to  see  what  the  trouble  Is.  They  come  out  of 
the  nest  about  every  twenty  minutes  and  circle 
round  and  round  the  cage,  making  a  great 
racket  Then  they  go  back,  and  after  forag- 
ing in  the  excelsior  for  a  minute  or  so.  they 
are  apparently  asleep.  In  a  few  minutes  out 
they  rush  and  go  through  the  same  perform - 


Is  growing  some  new  fur  on  the 
that  were  burnt  off  when  he  fell  in  the 
bottle  of  oU  or  varnish.  The  boss  thinks  that 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  down  near  holes 
where  rats  and  mice*  are.  They  do  not  like  the 
sticky  stuff,  and  it  generally  kills  them  If  they 
lick  loo  much. 

Enterprising  Twin* 

r\WQ*Q  to  the  twins  having  almost  chewed 
W  through  the  door  of  the  cage,  the  boss 
has  bad  to  drive  some  sharp 


A  gentleman  told  the  Ass  that  be  would 
have  to  get  a  licence  tor  Ujf  twins,  as  they 
were  wild  animals,  so  the  boss  went  to  the 

Provincial  Police  office  the  other  day  and 
asked  for  a  licence.  The  man  in  charge  said. 
-Oh.  they  are  only  rodents  and  are  not  game 
animals,  so  you  will  not  need  a  licence,  unless 
you  Import  any  from  outside  Canada."  That's 
that 

In  the  basement  this  morning  the  boss 
watched  Popcorn  hiding  pecan  nuts.  He  made 
twenty-three  trips  In  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
nut  bag  and  hid  the  nuts  In  some  coal  dust 
He  had  to  climb  a  table,  sort  out  the  bag 
which  the  boss  kept  changing  amongst  the 
other  nut  bags,  carry  the  nut  in  his  mouth  the 
full  length  of  the  basement  and  back  again 
after  some  more.  His  sister  very  seldom  hides 
food.  She  generally  goes  prospecting  amongst 
.some  cordwood.  and  every  once  in  a  while  she 
visits  the  wash  tubs  to  get  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  up  drip.  Alter  this  she  pulls  some 
clothes  down  off  a  line  and  rolls  a  rag  or  piece 
of  sacking  up  in  her  mouth  and  starts  to  hide 
it  In  amongst  the  wall  scantlings. 
I  Very  few  children  know  why  squirrels  are 
M  mischievous  and  inquisitive.  The  Alaska 
Indians  have  a  fable  which  explains  all  these 
things.  It  seems  that  there  used  to  be  a  wood 
lord  or  king  known  as  Klo  Scarp,  and  in  going 
through  the  woods  he  found  that  the  squirrels, 
which   were   then    as   big   as  the 


i  Friendly  Letter 


-pHE  editor  is  very  sorry  these  letters  were 
mislaid.  It  is  hoped  Bobble  and  Jack  have 
found  friends  to  Join  them  In  their  walks  be- 
fore this.  They  deserve  to  have  a  Rood  time. 
Perhaps  they  will  write  again. 


Dear  Editor,— On  Sunday  afternoon  my 
brother  and  I  went  for  a  walk  from  Mrnxles 
Street,  along  Dallas  Road,  past  the  targets. 
On  our  way  we  saw  the  Chinese  Cemetery  and 
some  people  playing  golf  at  Oak  Bay.  It  was 
great  fun  watching  them  Then  we  went  to 
oak  Bay  beach  and  stayed  there  for  a  while 
before  starting  for  home,  down  Oak  Bay 
Avenue  and  Fort  Street,  then  to  Belleville 
Street  and  Memoes  Street  We  would  lute 
.»ome  other  boys  to  Join  us  every  fine  Bunday. 
about  ten*  or  twelve  years  old.   Our  phone  Li 

BOBBIE  MATTHEWS,  age  \% 
Niagara  Apartment*.  Niagara  Street.  Victoria, 
BXJ .  December  le.  IWt. 

Jack  tells  about  a  walk  over  Johnson  Street 
Bridge  and  past  Esquimau  Church  and 
a  long  walk  for  a  nine- year -old  laddie. 

Feed  the  Birds 


*  LTHOUOH  our  Winters  are  usually  short, 
'  V  and  this  year  the  weather  has  been  very 
mild,  snow  and  frost  bring  suffering  to  many 
birds.  When  berries  and  weeds  are  covered 
with  snow,  and  frost  has  made  it  hard  to  find 
insects,  scene  birds  are  driven  from  the 
shelter  of  the  woods  Into  the  garden 
chard*  of  the  city.  They  are  not 
by  the  sparrows,  who  look  upon  them  as  in- 
truders, drown  folks,  as  a  rule,  are  too  busy 
to  notice  their  needs.  Unless  boys  and  girls 
r.nd  a  way  to  feed  them,  there  is  likely  to  be 
much  suffering  and  loss  of  life 
little  friends  of  ours  should  the  cold 
last  many  days.  It  Is  not  easy  always  to  feeo 
the  shy  Utile  creatures,  who  have  reason  to 
dread  dogs,  cats  and  sometimes.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  even  boys.  Yet  kind-hearted  children 
will  find  a  way  to  spread  their  table,  and 
there  are  books  and  papers  In  the  Public  Li- 
brary that  will  help  While  it  Is  hoped  that 
before  you  read  this,  Whiter  will  have  gone,  it 
Will  do  no  harm  to  be  ready  for  the 
iihower  of  snow  and  the  htUe 
Uva  that  are  sure  to  follow  U- 


Boss  Himself 

elephants  that  ever  lived,  were  fighting.  | 
lng  and  upsetting  everything  in  the  woods, 
and  so  Klo  Scarp  warned  them  to  behave 
They  did  for  a  time,  but  soon  got  Into  trouble 
again,  as  they  were  such  bullies.  Klo  Scarp 
then  made  all  the  squirrels  as  small  as  rats, 
but  forgot  to  change  their  nature  as  well,  and 
that  is  why  squirrels  are  so  cheeky  and  prying 
and  curious.  , 

//  \\  inter  Comes 

INURING  the  bitter  windy  weather  the 
^  twins  slept  very  snug  and  cosy  The 
boss  put  a  big  rock  on  top  of  the  cage  to  keep 
the  wind  from  blowing  them  away.  Popcorn 
would  like  to  hibernate,  but  his  sister  disturbs 
him  too  much.  Lately  he  goes  to  bed  about 
four  o'clock  and  Is  not  up  when  the  boss  feeds 
them  In  the  morning.  Peanut  Is  always  there 
for  the  slice  of  apple.  The  boss  can  always 
tell  If  the  weather  Is  to  be  windy  or  cold,  be- 
cause the  twins  pile  moss  up  on  the  side  of 
the  nest  box  facing  the  wind. 


When  the  boss  lets  them  out  for  a  run  in 
the  yard,  they  like  to  stay  around  ror  awhile 
and  then  tear  off  to  the  back  of  the  yard  and 
sample  rose  haws  that  are  left  on  the  bushes. 
They  are  easy  to  catch,  buS»  It  must  be  done 
quickly,  as  they  are  like  eels  and  as  quick  as  a 
flash  or  lightning  almost  Peanut  is  the  fastest 
and  quickest,  but  doesn't  scold  like  Popcorn 
does  when  he  Is  caught  and  put  In  cane  too 
soon.  He  squirms  and  chatters  like  a  monkey 
when  he  thinks  he  has  not  had  enough  play 
time  outside.  The  bora  tells  him  to  be  a  good 
boy  or  else  Police  Constable  Pook  will  come  by 
on  his  bicycle  and  arrest  him  for  being  a 
rodent 

Popcorn  thinks  human  beings  the  most  won- 
derful things*  In  the  world.  He  told  the  ban 
that  he  noticed  the  chickens,  (sparrows,  robins, 
as  well  ss  squirrels,  are  seeking  food  all  day. 
but.  humans  never  seem  to  be  eating  outdoors, 
and  bow  do  they  live  without  food? 


The  Children's  Comer 


IT  Is  a  beautiful  and  a  wonderful  thing  that 
1  In  the  new  Anglican  Cathedral  a  part 
should  have  been  designed  especially  for  the 
children  Yet  could  anything  be  more  fitting 
than  that  children  should  gather  in  their  own 
comer  of  the  great  building  to  praise  and 
worship  Him  who  said:  "Suffer  the  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  Me.  for  of  such  Is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  That  the  part  to  be  de- 
voted to  their  use  especially  will  be  very  beau- 
tiful is  something  for  which  all  Victorians 
should  be  thankful  This  week  a  great  effort 
is  being  mads  to  raise  funds  for  the  comple- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  design.  The*  children 
of  all  the  congregations  In  the  whole  diocese 
and  many  of  their  friends  everywhere  are 
very  thankful  to  the  earnest,  realou*  workers. 


According  to  Professor  Shapley.  of  the 
Harvard  Observatory,  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse Is  located  in  Sagittarius.  This  Is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  quadrillion  miles  from 
the    former    UUeholder.  -The  New 


"I've  Just  given  my  wile  a  sable  coat." 

"To  keep  her  warm?" 

"No.  to  keep  her  quiet."— Sydney  Bulletin. 


THIS  CANADA  OF  OURS 


Uncle  Ray's  Own  Corner 


Jack  Frost  and  Snowf lakes 


t  he  Work  of  Jack  Frost 

I  FIRST  heard  of  Jack  Frost  about  twenty - 
five  years  ago.  I  asked  what  made  u.< 
riM»iTs  on  the  window  panes,  and  someone 
•.aid  that  It  was  the  work  of  Jack  Frost  1  *.i> 
•i, '.'rested  in  those  flowers,  and  also  the  trees 
and  hills  which  I  round  on  fes 
on  cold  morning.? 


I  think  that 
nnt.'.Ti* 

leiK.W 


you  know 
that     he  l, 

I 


•,!nm  iuu 


Wlwn  Snow  flakes  Fall 

"I"  HJEKE  Is  now  snow  lying  on  th< 

Canada,  the  United  States.  Am.i  and 
Europe,  for  we  are  in  the  midst  of  our  Winter. 
Down  In  South  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  now  Summer— and  the  people  there  are 
DMM  it  hot  enough.  It  is  also  Summer  in 
Australia  and  in  most  of  Africa, 
k  Winter  Is  the  chief  time  that  snow  Is  seen; 
but  it  also  km  fas  Hummer  There  are  snow- 
storms hi  the  Rockies  during  the  hottest 
months,  for  no  matter  how  the  weather  Is  in 
the  lowlands.  It  is  cool  or  cold  on  mountain 


top 


A  Bit  or  the  Work  of  Jack 


I  cannot  remember  making  any  search  for 
Jack  Frost  himself.  I  had  reached  the  age  of 
six  or  seven  years,  and  was  old  enough  to 
guess  that  there  was  no  such  gentleman,  and 
that  my  elders  were  Just  putting  me  off  by 
giving  me  a  name. 

afy  question  was  not  really  answered.  Has 
your*  ever  been  on  the  same  subject.  Proo- 
ably  not.  for  people  still  talk  about  that  magic 
artist  with  the  icy  paintbrush 

The  truth  Is  that  the  flowers  are  made  by 
nature  out  of  ice  crystals.  The  crystals  form 
whan  moist  sir  in  a  room  grows  cold. 

Ice  crystals  come  from  tiny  drops  of  water. 
Each  one  has  six  sides  or  point*  They  start 
forming  at  the  edges  of  a  window  pane  and 
then  cover  it  up  toward  the  centre. 

It  is  possible  to  help  Jack  Frost  along  when 
it  Is  cold  enough  outside.  If  a  window  pane  is 
well  covered  with  steam,  and  the  room  is  not 
too  warm.  Ice  crystals  will  begin  to  form  be- 
fore long. 

Each  crystal  is  very,  very  small,  but  when 
there  are  enough  of  them,  a  pretty  design  wtu 
be  made.  We  cannot  tell  In  advance  what  the 
design  will  be.  but  there  always  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  pattern 

Frost  Is  also  formed  on  window  panes  when 
ice  melta  and  the  water  is  froxen  again  into 
crystal*. 

So  I  have  told  you  secrets  about  Jack  Frost. 

Bahs  Goes  a-\  isiting 

C\HCK  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl 
W  called  Bahs  who  longed  and  longed  to  sail 
up  in  the  sky  and  live  in  one  of  the  little  clouds 
that  turn  pink  Just  before  the  sun  goes  to  sleep 

One  night  after  her  mother  had  tucked  her 
into  bed  and  she  had  closed  her  eyes  to  go  to 
sleep,  a  little  fairy  touched  her  on  the 
rhoulder  and  raid  "Would  you  like  to  go 
a-visiUng?"  Babs  climbed  on  the  fairy's  back 
and  away  they  went  They  sailed  up  and  up 
and  at  last  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  little 
pink  cloud.  The  door  opened,  and  there  before 
them  stood  the  Fairy  Queen  of  the  Clouds. 
She  wore  a  snow-white  robe,  little  sliver  slip- 
pers with  stars  for  buckles  and  a  Uny  little 
silver  bell  on  each  finger  and  me  carried  a 
silver  wand 

"Oh"  cried  Bahs  in  delight  "how  lovely  you  1 
are!" 

The  Fairy  Queen  smiled  sweetly  and  kissed 
the  Utile  earth  child 

By  this  time  Babs  was  getting  hungry,  so 
they  gave  her  s  fairy  tea.  •  She  ate  some  fairy 
bread  and  drank  a  cup  of  fairy  dew.  and  then 
the  Fairy  Queen  said:  "You  must  go  home 
now.  for  we  must  water  the  flowers." 

Babs  climbed  on  the  back m  of  the  fairy 
guide  and  down  and  down  they  floated  till 
they  came  to  Babs'  home 

"Oood-bye.  dear  little  earth  baby."  said  the 
fairy  guide  a*  she  Laid  her  down  on  her  little 
white  bed  and  vanished 

How  happy  Babs  was  to  have  seen  the  little 
pink  cloud,  snd  she  was  none  the  worse  for 
her  evening's  experience. 

DOROTHY  and  OR  ACE  COOK. 

Aged  10  and  8. 


-;•-»•  n  With  the 

 "I"' 


One  August  day  I  climbed  to  a  height  of  13.- 
500  feet  in  the  Colorado  Rockies,  and  there 
was  a  snowfleld.  I  packed  the  snow  and  made 
snowballs  It  was  amusing  to  play  with  snow 
in  the  middle  of  Summer. 

Hail  and  sleet  are  frosen  rain.  Snow  Is 
formed  from  vapor  In  the  air  before  the  vapor 
turns  Into  raindrops. 

Some  snow  comes  down  from  a  height  of 
several  miles.  In  other  cases  the  flakes  are 
formed  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
ground. 

Snowflakcs  may  seem  all  alike  < except  that 
some  are  large  and  some  are  small,  but  that 
Is  not  the  case.  Nature  makes  many  forms 
for  the  flakes.  Now  and  then  they  are  In  the 
shape  of  triangles,  but  more  often  they  are 
six -sided  or  six -pointed.  In  a  snowfall  we 
commonly  see  little  bundles  of  flakes  or 
crystals.  The  parts  of  the  bundles  have  been 
looked  at  under  the  microscope,  and  their 
shape  can  be  well  seen.  The  perfect  flakes 
with  six  paints  or  sides,  are  .made  by  nature 
the  air  is 


The  History  of  o  Penny 
— An  English  Penny 

""THIS  is  the  history  of  a  modest  but  im- 
portant coin  of  very  ancient  pedigree. 
As  a  Roman  coin  Its  value  would  be  equal  to 
that  of  eight  of  our  copper  or  bronxe  ones  of 
today 

The  English  silver  penny  was  the  only  coin 
made  of  that  metal  used  in  that  country  until 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  It 
was  then  similar  in  stxe  to  the  threepenny 
piece  of  today.  It  was  not  a  round  coin  in 
those  days  and  it  had  a  deeply  indented  cross 
on  it,  so  that  it  could  easily  be  broken  into 
halves  and  fourthlings.  or  fourths  of  a  penny. 
The  coinage  of  the  round  penny  was  begun  in 
Edward  I'S  time.  Its  weight  was  subsequently 
reduced  and  the  standard  for  this  was  to  oe 
thirty-two  grains  of  wheat  taken  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  ear  Twenty  of  these  penny- 
weights went  to  the  ounce,  so  the  pennyweight 
was  made,  and  still  remains,  the  standard  ay 
which  the  precious  metals  are  weighed. 
The  tiny  silver  penny  is  no  longer  used,  hav- 
ing been  superseded  first  by  the  massive 
and  later  by  the  more  convenient 
coinage. 


"We  are  now."  announced  the  guide, 
ins.  through  a  rural  hamlet." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  sweet  young  thing.  "I 
thought  a  hamlet    was  a  Utile  pig." 
Home  Journel. 


In  the  year  1351  the  English  Parliament 
fixed  the  penny  of  that  date  as  a  day's  wages 
for  a  workingman.  "CornweedeTS  and  hay- 
makers, without  meal,  drink  or  other  cour- 
tesy demanded.  '  were  to  have- one  penny  per 
day.  Thirty -seven  years  earlier  the  salary  of 
a  bishop's  chaplain  was  three  halfpence  per 
day.  This  looks  like  starvation  wages,  but  a 
P«ep  Into  the  markets  of  those  days  will  show 
how  many  things  could  be  purchased  for  one 
penny  Below  is  from  an  old  account  book 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth  Fifty  oranges. 
9d;  1  capon.  3s  2d:  4  lbs.  soap.  lOd;  1  calf's 
hesd.  lOd:  1  quart  malmsey.  8d.  12  pigeons. 
lOd:  28  eggs,  4d;  I  peck  oysters.  Sd. 

E.  R.  CAMPBELL. 


Daddy  Heart  s 

By  Marion 


RODNEY  has  to  sleep  on  the 
because  Uncle  Alex  had  come  to  pay 
a  visit  and  mother  had  given  him 
Rodney  s  room.  Father  and  Uncle  Alex  had 
stayed  up  very  late  playing  crtbbage.  so  Rodney 
could  not  get  to  sleep.  Finally  they  decided 
to  go  to  bed.  and  Rodney    settled  down  to 


Shortly  after  midnight  he  was 


"You  will,  will  you?"  a  deep,  gruff  voice  was 
bellowing  'Take  that— and  that-^and  that 
IH  teach  you.  young  lad." 

-The  very  Idea!"  interrupted  a  high  fern- 
tnlne  voice.  "You  know  how  hard  I  worked  to 
get  these  tarts  baked  last  night.  It  took  me 
tlU  after  twelve  o'ctock.  Grandfather  will  be 
so  disappointed,  as  he  does  love  tarts." 

"But  I  was  so  hungry."  whined  a  third  voice, 
"and  I  didn't  mean  to  eat  them  all." 

"Hungry."  Jeered  the  feminine  voice.  "You 
and  your  bottomless  stomach.  I  don't  know 
what  we  would  do  if  aU  the  children  had  such 
lerrlble  appetite*.  The  King  and  I  would  be 
in  the  poorbouso.  I  suppose." 

Rodney  sat  up.  The  light  from  the  street 
corner  lamp  lit  up  the  room  and  especially  the 
walnut  library  table.  On  It  was  a  short  fat. 
middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  an  elaborate  robe 
of  red.  He  had  a  golden  crown  and  long 
white  hair  reaching  to  his  shoulders.  He  was 
aiming  mighty  blows  at  a  miserable,  thin, 
hungry- looking  creature,  who  was  also  very 
elaborately  dressed,  although  his  crown  was 
only  a  red  cardboard  one  Near  them,  her 
hands  on  her  hips  and  her  face  red  with 
anger,  stood  a  little  fat  old  lady 

Rodney  coughed  poUtely.  The  little  fat  man 
turned  around.  "Who  are  you?"  he  demanded 
gruffly,  "and  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"As  I  happen  to  live  here,"  answered  Rod- 
ney. "I  think  I  should  ask  you  who  are  you  and 
what  you  are  doing  here?" 


hing  of  Hearts 

**\A/H°  I  am?"  repeated  the  old  man  ln- 
VV  dignantly.  -The  King  of  Hearts,  of 


course.  This  is  my  eldest  son,  the  Knave,  and 
he  has  stolen  aU  the  Queen's  tart*," 

"WeU.  I  said  I  was  sorry."  the  Knave 
squirmed  and  tried  to  escape  the  King's  firm 
grasp,  but  he  only  brought  another  rain  of 
blows  upon  his  shoulders.  "Of  course  you 
would  have  to  do  a  thing  like  that  Grand- 
father Heart  will  fix  you.  my  boy." 

"We  want  to  go  to  the  party."  cried  all  the 
little  Hearts,  whom  Rodney  had  not  noticed. 

"We  will  be  late."  said  the  King  of  Hearts. 
He  nodded  to  Rodney.  "Do  you  want  to 
come?" 

"Where  and  how?"  asked  Rodney. 

"We  all  stand  ln>  the  Areolae 
said  the  King.  • 

The  Hearts  scrambled  from  the  table  to  the 
Chesterfield  and  then  to  the  floor.  They 
rushed  to  the  fireplace  and  commenced  blow- 
ing. Rodney  had  followed  them,  but  as  he 
blew  the  soot  flew  in  all  directions 

"Blow  In.  of  course. '  said  the  King  peevlsh- 
ly.  If  you  blow  out  the  soot  will  settle  on 
our  nice  red  clothes." 

So  Rodney  blew  In  and  found  be  was 
lng  Ughtcr  and  lighter.    In  fact,  he 
so  light  that  he  started  to  float  up  through 
the  chimney  and  outside  Into  the  night 

Baby  Two  of  Hearts  was  a  little  slow,  so  the 
Queen  took  her  hand  They  floated  towards 
the  high,  grey  chimney  of  the  corner  house. 

"Blow  out  very  gently."  commanded  the 
King,  and  he  disappeared  down  the  chimney. 
Rodney  and  the  other  Heart*  followed  him. 

"Did  you  bring  my  tarts?"  a  squeaky  voice 
wss  asking  as  they  emerged  Into  a  big  library 
The  Ace  of  Heart*  a  little  wtsened  old  Heart 
stood  waiting  for  them  with  his  hands  out- 
stretched. 

No,  Grandfather."  answered  the  Queen; 
ate  them." 

"Ate  them!"  screamed  the  old  Heart.  "Ate 
them'  Oh.  my  beautiful  tarts,  my  beautiful 
tarlaP 

A  Crying  Knave 

'"["HE  Knave  began  to  cry.  "I  am  sorry, 
■  Grandfather,  but  I  was  so  hungry." 
"Sorry,"  sqeaked  the  Grandfather.  "Ill 
make  you  sorrier  See  this  lovely  heart-shaped 
box  of  candies?  AU  the  others  can  have  all 
they  want  but  you  must  stay  in  the  corner 
and  watch  us  eat  them.  Daughter  Gwen- 
dolen turning  to  the  Queen,  "that  son  of 
yours  wlU  come  to  no  good  end,  take  It  from 


The  Queens  Ranger: 


By  J.  S.  MORRISON  and  MAUDE  MORRISON  STONE 


TVS!  I  BATTALIONS 
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Valentine  Party 

Isabel  Angus 

BM  Now,  then,  my  hearties,  have  some  candy 
SBd  on  with  the  party  " 

They  aU  had  several  pieces  of  candy,  and 
than  Miss  Ten  of  Hearts  did  a  graceful  dam  e. 
Her  brother.  Nine  of  Hearts,  sang  a  riotous 
sailor  song.  The  King  and  Queen  gave  a  clever 
dt*logue.  after  which  the  old  Ace  did  a  step- 
dance  that  had  been  very  popular  when  he 
was  *  new  Aoe, 

The  fun  was  at  Its  height  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  loud  thump.  Everybody  looked 
around.  Baby  Two  of  Hearts  had  become 
so  sleepy  that  she  had  fallen  on  to  the  floor 
and  lay  there  fast  asleep. 

little    thing."  said  the    King    hi  a 
voice,  quite  different  to  his  usual  gruff 
"It  Is  time  to  go.    We  had  a  lovely 
time.  Grandfather,  and  hope  to  see  you 


"Demi  come  unless  you    can    bring  some 
tarts,"  squeaked  the  Ace  as  he  tweaked  the 
Knave*  long  ear*    "Eat  another  tart  young 
man,  and  yooTl  bust    I'm  telling  you." 
-Blow  In.  my  hearties,"  the  King  was  say- 
up  through  Lb*  chimney. 

the 
into  the 


-Oh.  what  a*  pain  I  have.* 


*TJp  wonder."  his  mother,  who  had  Just  en- 
tered the  room,  said  severely  as  she  eyed  her 
nearly  empty  Valentine  box  of  chocolates. 
"Little  boys  who  eat  mother's  chocolates  de- 


-Now  -  thought  Rodney  to  himself,  "did  I 
really  eat  all  those  chocolates?  Perhaps  the 
Knave  took  some  when  1  wasn't  looking.  If  I 
did — well — I  guess  I  deserve  a  sore  tummy." 


Join  Our  Circle 


JANUARY  is  now  ovsr   and    February  is 
now  here.   Young  folks  should  have'their 
school  work  well  In  hand  and.  have  time  to 
write  a  letter  once  in  a  while. 

We  of  Vancouver  Island,  young  and  old  do 
not  know  a*  much  of  one  another  as  we 
should.  We  Uve  In  Uttle  groups  and  forget 
that  we  own  more  and  richer  country  than 
many  a  state  In  Europe  of  which  the  world 
hesrs  a  great  deal.  Let  us  get  acquainted. 
The  Colonist  has  readers  hi  all  the  lovely 
islands  of  the  Oulf.  It  reaches  boys  and  girls 
along  the  West  Coast  who  have  plenty  of  time 
to 


There  are  schools  along  the  Island  Highway. 
Things  happen  In  Com  ox.  Cowlchan  and 
Nanalmo  district*  that  are  quite  different 
from  anything  that  goes  on  In  Victoria,  or 
Saantch.  Deep  Cove  or  Metchosln.  Albert 
Head  or 


Now  let  us  have  a  Vancouver  Island  Circle. 
Any  boy  or  girl  under  fifteen  may  belong  to  It. 
Letters,  poems  and  drawings  may  be  sent  in 
and  If  good  enough  wUI  be  published  on  the 
Page  for  Children.  The  best  In  any  month 
wtU  receive  a  star  or  a  badge  (but  that  ■ 
something  to  be  carefully  planned). 

The  first  thing  Is  to  form  *  Circle  and  you 
must  do  that  yourselves.  Write  to  Editor  V  1 
Circle.  Colonist  Victoria. 


A  Man  Who  IJved  in  the 
Gorilla  World 


LJ IGH  up  the  side  of  a  Uve  volcano  in  the 
fori  11a  country  of  Central  Africa,  at  a 
spot  he  himself  had  chosen.  Dr.  Carl  Akelcy 
has  been  laid  to  rest. 

Dr.  Akelcy  was  a  great  naturalist  He  had 
given  a  lifetime  to  the  study  ol  the  haunt* 
and  habits  of  our  huge  ipe  cousins;  among 
them  he  died,  and  among  them  he  has  been 
burled,  ss  he  wished  to  be.  Knowledge  brought 
him  a  real  affection  for  these  great  creatures, 
and  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  their  de- 
fence against  those  who  told  untrue  isles  or 
their  terrible  ferocity. 

The  traditional  idea  of  the  gorilla,  based  on 
travelers'  tales  and  the  superstitions  of  the 
African  native,  is  of  a  beast  of  terrible  ferocity 
which  kills  and  eats  human  beings,  snd  even, 
like  the  ancient  Vikings,  seeks  his  bride  by 
capture  from  among  the  native  kraals. 

But  Dr.  Aksley  found  him  a  very  mild  crea- 
ture, ferocious  only  when  cornered,  timid  and 
shy  and  rather  gentle  In  his  natural  haunts. 
So  far  from  sating  men.  the  gorUla  la  a  strict 
vegetarian,  and  the  most  diligent  search  failed 
to  trace  one  Instance  of  the  kidnapping  of 
bride*  The  greatest  charge  proved  against 
htm  is  that  be  will  come  and  est  the  fresh 
grain  of  the  natives  and  spoil  the  sugar- 
cane patch  by  making  bis  bed  In  It! 

These  prowling  visits,  always  at  night,  are 
a  source  of  superstitious  terror  to  the  natives, 
who  believe  that  evil  gods  have  entered  into 
the  fearsome  bodies  of  the  beasts,  snd  will  not 
hunt  them  for  fear  of  dire  consequences.  Cer- 
tainly their  appearance  is  terrifying 
As  tail  as  a  man.  their  arms  are  muct 
and  ate  used  to  maintain  balance,  either  by 
waving  them  In  the  air  or  by  touching  the 
ground  with  them  a*  they  walk  Their  chests 
snd  shoulders  are  enormous,  and  they  sre 
twice  as  heavy  as  the  most  muscular 

They  are  easily  shot,  and  so 


tlU  Dr. 

•ruaded  the  Belgian  Government  to  set  aside 
soma  tto  square  miles  as  a  f  cell  la  sanctuary 
Apart  from  man.  their  dead  J  lent  ervmy  is  the 
leopard,  which  they  will  fight  in  defence  of 
their  young  till  one  or  the  other  falls 

»*»*»•  _ 
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Successful  Saanich  Industries 

Article  No.   14— By  GEO,   M.  WAIT 


THE  cement  Industry  on  Saanich  Penin- 
sula was  commenced  in  1904  by  Mr.  R. 
P.  Butchart,  who  took  over  the  bmlneaa 
conducted  by  two  other  companies,  wnich  are 
now  incorporaU-d  under  the  name  of  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Cement  Company.  Limited.  UntU 
(en  years  ago  the  cement  works  were  carried 
on  at  Tod  Inlet,  when  It  was  transferred  to 
Bamberton,  on  the  Malahat  side  of  Saanicn 
Inlet  This  plsnt  has  a  capacity  of  3.000  bar- 
rels a  day  and  the  Tod  Inlet  plant  a  capacity 
of  ^.000  barrels  per  day.  The  latter  use  llme- 
rock  and  -Lay  and  the  Bamberton  plant  uses 
limerock  and  shale,  all  of  which  materials  are 
ubtanled  at  or  near  both  plants.  The  in- 
creased development  of  the  cement  business 
lias  prompted  the  company  to  put  the  Tod  In- 
let plant  in  operation  again,  and  already 
crews  are  at  work  pumping  and  recondition- 
ing the  machinery  to  be  In  readiness  for 
operations. 

The  Bamberton  plant  gives  employment  at 
the  present  time  to  200  men  ami  another  hun- 
dred men  will  be  employed  awien  the  Tod  in- 
let plant  reopens. 

Million  Dollar  Wage  Rill 

npHE  company  Is  expending  annually  a  mil- 
*  Hon  and  a  quarter  uollars  in  wages,  sup- 
plies, lighterage,  wharfage  and  other  expenses, 
etc.  Increased  business  has  necessitated  the 
purchase  of  a  new  boat,  the  steel  motorahlp 
Columba.  In  England,  for  use, In  carrying 
cement  *nd  materials.  At  the  present  time 
the  B.C.  Cement  Co.  operates   the  300-jpn 

fehean   between   Bamberton    and  Mainland 

ports. 

Mr.  Edwin  Tomlln.  managing  director  of  the 
company,  has  given  the  following  interesting 
information   regarding   the   manufacture  of 


There  Is  quarried  daily  at  the  Bamberton 
works  about  sis-  to  seven  hundred  tons  of^ 
limerock  and  shale,  and  this  material  goes 
through  three  gyratory  crushers.  First,  there 
to  a  large  one  reducing  it  to  a  two  and  one-half 
Inch  ring,  and  then  two  smaller  ones  reducing 
It  to  a 'one  and  one-quarter  Inch  ring.  Prom 
the  crushers  the  limerock  and  shale  is  fed 
into  rock  bins,  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  the 
ball  mills,  each  of  which  has  a  charge  of  about 
twelve  tons  of  steel  balls,  varying  in  size  from 
two  inches  up  to  Ave  Inches  diameter.  At  the 
same  time,  water  to  the  extent  of  thirty  to 
thirty-two  per  cent  Is  introduced  Into  the 
ball  mills,  as  the  cement  Is  manufactured  on 
what  is  known  as  the  "wet  process."  After 
considerable  grinding  hi  the  ball  mills,  the 
slurry,  as  the  material  Is  then  called,  is  fed 
to  a  battery  of  tube  nulls,  each  of  which  is 
loaded  with  either  very  small  Iron  balls,  from 
three-quarter  to  one  and  one-half  Indies 
diameter,  or  sea  beach  pepbles.  These  mills 
grind  the  raw  material  until  It  Ls  as  fine  as 
finished  cement. 

Thick  While  Soup 

'"THE  material  is  In  a  wet  form  now.  and 
*  looks  exactly  like  a  thick  white  soup. 
This  slurry  ls  pumped  to  slurry  mixers,  which 
are  huge  open  concrete  tanks,  sixty-six  feet  In 
diameter  and  eight  feet  deep  in  these  slurry 
mixers  there  la  a  mechanical  agitating 
equipment  which  keeps  the  material  atirrlng. 
There  are  four  of  these  slurry  mixers,  and 
three  of  them  are  being  constantly  raised  or 
lowered  In  lime  content,  so  that  the  slurry  in 
the  fourth  mixer  can  be  pumped  to  the  kllms. 
This  fourth  mixer  is  not  filled  with  slurry  from 
UN  other  mixers,  however,  until  a  perfectly 
correct  chemical  composition  is  attained  The 
rotary  kilns  at  Bamberton.  of  which  there  are 
three  In  number,  are  1R5  feet  long  and  eight 
and  three-quarters  to  ten  feet  feet  Internal 
diameter.  These  revolve  at  a  rate  of  one 
revolution  every  seventy  seconds,  and  they  are 
Placed  on  a  gradient  of  one-half  Inch  to  a 
foot.  The  alurry  Is  fed  in  at  the  smokestack 
end  of  the  kilns  while  the  ground  coal  (wlUi 
nhlch  we  burn*  Is  blown  In  at  the  other  end. 
The  coal  ls  ground  as  fine  as  finished  cement 
before  bring  brought  to  the  kilns,  and  In  conse- 
quence, the  hrat  in  the  hot  rone  Is  2.700  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  or  the  melting  point  of 
arought  iron  The  slurry  travels  slowly  down 
the  kiln,  and  In  the  first  forty  feet,  the  water 
is  driven  off.  and  the  burning  process  com- 
mences. In  the  last  forty  feet  of  the  kiln.  In 
what  Is  called  the  "hot  rone"  the  cllnkering 
process  Is  completed  at  the  previously  men- 
tioned heat  or  2.700  degrees  Fahrenheit.  When 
the  material  leaves  the  kiln  after  a  three  hour 
process  therein,  It  looks  like  black  peas  and 
the  same  shape.  The  progressive  heat  which 
exists  In  the  rotary  kiln  at  the  smokestack  end 
is  about  700  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  In  the 
hot  tone,  or  discharge  end.  3.700  degrees. 

This  cement  clinker  is  really  cement  which 
has  completed  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
process  of  manufacture.  It  l*  fed  to  ball  mills 
and  tube  mills  very  similar  to  those  already 
mentioned.  In  the  wet  erj  or  raw  material 
end.  and  after  grinding.  l»  then  finished 
cement  The  finished  cement  Is  stored  In  con- 
crete silos  which  are  air-tight  and  will  preserve 
the  cemen}  In  perfect  condition  for  years,  if 
that  was  desired.  From  the  cement  silos  the 
cement  ls  conveyed  to  the  packing  house,  whera 
Bates  valve  packers  are  installed,  having  a  fill- 
ing capacity  of  about  7.000  barrels  per  day 
The  jute  sacks  are  first  tied  at  the  mouth  with 
a  wire  tie.  and  then  filled  Uirough  a  valve  at 
the  bottom,  after  being  first  affixed  to  a  spout 
•>f  the  bagging  machine.  The  bagging  machine 
If  equipped  with  an  automatic  weight  appar 
au<* .  and  when  the  correct  amount  of  cement 
is  in  the  bag.  the  race  is  indlca£ed  by  a  alight 
drop  in  the  sack.  The  operator  then  dis- 
engages the  sack  from  the  machine  and  it 
falls  on  to  a  belt  conveyor  and  is  carried  out 
to  our  ships  for  transportation  to  th 
markets  of  British  Columbia. 


WJHH,  I  ons  (  nul  Yearly 

I  N  the  way  of  supplies,  coal  ls  the  most  Im- 
portant, for  burning  in  the  rotary  kilns  Bam- 
berton burns  about  40.000  tons  of  Vancouver 
Island  coal  every  year.  It  takes  130  pounds  of 
ground  coal  to  burn  a  barrel  of  cement  weigh- 
ing 350  pounds-  In  other  aords.  for  every 
barrel  of  foreign  cement  or  foreign  clinker 
which  comes  into  British  Columbia,  the  Van- 
couver Island  mines  lose  the  sale  of  130  pounds 
of  coal.  The  company  uses  at  the  present 
time  about  3.000  electric  horsepower,  which 
is  purchased  from  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company,  and  Incidentally 
ts  one  of  its  largest.  If  not  the  largest  customer. 

The  purclfase  of  supplies  which  are  necessary 
for  a  cement  plant  affect  practically  every 
phase  of  manufacturing  activity  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  One 
could  cite  scores  and  scores  of  articles  which 
are  used,  but  among  the  more  Important  are: 
electrical  energy,  coal,  dynamite,  belting,  steel 
balls,  steel  plates,  gypsum,  electrical  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  hardware  of  aU  kinds,  drills, 
quarry  cars,  steel  rails,  wire  rope,  babbitt  metal, 
llrebricks.  fireclay.  lubricating  oils  and  greases, 
tasollne.  distillate.  Iron,  steel  and  brass  cast- 
ings of  all  kinds,  and  so  on. 

During  the  twenty-fouf  years  the  company 
has  been  in  business,  it  has  practically  sup- 
plied all  the  cement  for  every  Important 
private  and  public  undertaking,  requiring 
same.  In  British  Columbia.  Among  these 
structures  might  be  mentioned:  Water  dams 
and  power  houses  at  Anyox.  Ocean  Falls. 
Powell  River.  Lake  Buntteu.  Stave  Lake. 
Bonnington  Falls  and  Jordon  River,  which 
constitute  practically  the  entire  water  power 
development  of  the  Province.  The  company 
1ms  also  supplied  cement  for  large  paper  mills 
at  Ocean  Falls,  Swanson  Bay.  Powell  River. 
Port  Mellon  and  Port  Alice.  The  huge  copper 
Plants  at  Anyox  and  Britannia  also  used  large 
quantities  of  the  company's  cement.  All  the 
grain  elevators  at  Vancouver.  Victoria  and 
New  Westminster  have  also  been  built  with 
the  company's  product.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Lapolnte  Ller.  the  Ballantyne  Pier  and  the 
new  C.P.R,  Pier  at  Vancouver,  and  the  two 
Canadian  National  piers  at  Victoria.  The 
huge  drydock  at  Esquimau  was  also  built  with 
the  company's  cement.  » 

Modern  Development 

pONCRETE  la  an  article  of  relatively  modern 
development,  as  It  ls  only  100  yean  ago 
since  the  manufacture  of  cement  was  first 
commenced  in  England.  For  many  years  after, 
the  Industry  only  attained  very  small  prooor- 
tlons.  but  the  use  of  cement  ls  now  becoming 
very  generally  known  and  appreciated.  The 
motto  "Concrete  for  Permanence"  Is  not  an 
Idle  boast,  and  its  manifold  uses  around  the 
home,  the  farm,  the  factory,  on  public  and 
municipal  highways;  for  sidewalks,  curbs, 
cutters,  sewers,  driveways;  .for  bridges,  via- 
ducts, embankments;  for  wharves.  Jetties, 
r.ea  walls,  breakwaters;  for  office  building,  ware- 
houses, dwellings,  churches,  schools,  libraries, 
Government  buildings,  hospitals,  asylums, 
sanitariums:  for  swimming  pools,  stadiums, 
fence  posts,  telegraph  poles,  light  standards, 
garden  seats,  trellis  work  and  pergolas;  for 
water  reservoirs,  water  tanks.,  septic  tanks, 
feeding  floors;  for  cattle  and  poultry  houses, 
and  literally  hundreds  of  other  ma 

The  lanjo  investment  of  I3.SO0.0O0  in  trie 
British  Columbia  Cement  Company  Is  com- 
posed entirely  of  Canadian  and  British  capital, 
and  Its  board  of  directors,  at  whose  head  as 
president  Li  Mr.  R  P.  Butrhart  the  pioneer  of 
the  Portland  cement  Industry  In  Canada  since 
Its  commencement  in  IBM.  and  whose  gener- 
osity in  throwing  open  the  world-famed 
Bulchart's  Oarden  is  appreciated  by  all  classes. 


Planting  Tree*  and 

Shrubs 


N1 


EVER  plant  trees  and  shrubs  in  mud. 
Test  the  soil  by  moulding  a  ball  In  the 
hand,  then  striking  the  bull.  If  it  crumbles, 
the  soil  is  right  for  planting,  if  it  retains  Its 
shape,  and  flattens  into  a  mud -pie.  the  soil 
Is  too  wet.  When  Ahrubs  and  trees  are 
being  held  for  suitable  planting  conditions, 
they  should  be  "heeled  in."  which  means  to 
dig  a  shallow  trench,  put  their  roots  In  It,  and 
cover  them  with  loose,  somewhat 
This  prevents  drying  out. 


What  a  Come  Dovml 

J^IR  ION  ACE  P  ADEREW8  K I  is  food  of 
telling  the  story  of  his  first  meeting  with 
M.  Clemenceau.  the  famous  French  statesman 

•  You  are  the  great  Paderewski.  the  world- 
famous  pianist?"  remarked  Clemenceau. 

"Certain  people  have  been  kind  enough  to 
call  me  famous."  modestly  admitted  Paderew- 
ski 

"And  you  have  charmed  mliyons  with  your 
playing?"  continued  Clemenceau. 

'  Flatterers  tell  me  so."  answered  Paderew- 
ski. 

"And  now  you  are  President  of  the  Polish 
Republic  7  " 
"I  have  that  honor  ' 
"What  a  come  down!" 


The  latest  trouble  of  the  former  Kaiser  is 
that  his  exuberant  brother-in-law.  Alexander 
ZoubkofT,  has  derided  to  become  a  clown.  It 
looks  as  if  the  new  recruit  of  the  family  has 
caught  the  Bohenanllern  yearning  for  the 
centre  of  the  stage  -Manchester  Union. 


Garden  Week  by  Week 

By  NORMAN  W.  F.  RANT,  F.R.H.& 


— 


C  HADED  or  partially  shaded  borders  are 
often  bare  and  uninteresting,  there  is  no 
real  reason  why  they  should  be,  however,  tor 
there  are  many  subjects  that  do  well  In  such 
positions.  There  is  one  thing  that  Is  abso- 
lute necessary  for  their  wellbeing— the  site 
must  be  properly  prepared,  being  dug  over 
deeply,  manured  and  Improved  in  accordance 
with  ordinary  procedure.  Of  course,  if  the 
site  is  overhung  with  trees,  an  additional  duty 
Is  to  lop  back  overhanging  branches  and  abo 
any  roots  that  would  otherwise  Impoverish  the 
soil. 

It  is  desirable  to  plant  things  rather  more 
thinly  than  usual  In  such  a  position,  as  the 
shade  will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  more 
leaf  growth  than  when  grown  where  there  Is 
more  sun. 

Some  of  the  most  suitable  plants  for  such  a 
position  arc:  Acanthus.  Aconltum.  Anemone 
Japonic*.  Anemons  Sylvestrts,  Antherlcum. 
AquUegla,  AsteUbe.  Auricula.  Bamboo.  Camp- 
anula. Clmlclluga,  DleJytra.  Digitalis,  Dode- 
cathcon,  Doronlcum.  Eplmedlum,  Fuchsia. 
Funkia.  Oillenla,  Helleborus.  Iberis.  Iris. 
Liatrls,  Lllium,  Lysimachia,  Paeon y.  Pansy. 
Papaver  Orien tails.  Papaver  Nudicaula.  Phlox. 
Polyanthus,  Primrose.  Ranunculus.  Rudbeckla. 
Saxifraga  Seneclo.  Solldago.  Splrea.  Thslictrum. 
Trillium.  TroUlus,  Viola.  Violet  and  Veronica. 

Most  of  these  names  represent  whole  families 
of  plants,  from  which  tall  and  dwarf  varieties 
can  be  chosen  to  suit  particular 


Use  of  hern* 

NDER  very  trying  circumstances,  where 
scarcely  a  ray  of  sunlight  can  penetrate, 
many  varieties  of  native  and  exotic  ferns 
would  be  much  better  than  the  subjects  Just 
named.  They  are  quite  happy  In  dense  shade. 
Free  use  could  be  made.  In  such  a  situation, 
of  the  periwinkles  <  Vlncai,  Lysimachia, 
London  Pride  and  even  CerasUum. 

When  the  worst  of  the  Winter  ls  over,  the 
planting  of  various  varieties  of  LUiums  may 
be  prec ceded  with.  All  the  LUiums  are  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  for  making  up  bold  groups 
In  the  herbaceous  border  and  they  are  very 
useful,  too.  for  planting  among  Azaleas  and 
Rhodedendrons  tliat  are  not  yet  large  enough 
to  fill  the  bed.  Again,  the  taller  varieties 
look  well  in  the  shrubbery  borders,  provided 
the  ahrubs  are  not  too  dense  In  their  growth. 
The  really  luxurious  way  of  growing  lilies, 
however.  Is  to  devote  a  border  entirely  to  them, 
choosing  a  site  that  will  be  sheltered  from 
rough  winds  and  will  have  a  little  shade  during 
part  of  the  day.  thoujh  not  from  overhanging 
trees. 

For  the  best  results  a  light  loam,  moderately 
dressed  with  leaf  mould  and  sand,  is  desirable 

The  Rock  (warden 

i 

A  N  overhaul  of  the  rock  garden  at  the 
present  time  will  be  productive  of  good  re- 
sults. Some  plants,  especially  the  more  difficult 
AubrteUaa,  will  appear  to  be  nearly  dead  ex- 
cept In  the  centre.  If  the  straggling  gTowths 
ol  these  are  removed,  the  centre  will  stand  a 
much  better  chance  of  breaking  freely  and 
covering  a  good  space,  especially  if  given  a 
top  dressing  of  good  sod. 

Small  flowering  shrubs  and  things  of  a 
semi -shrubby  nature  may  have  died  back  in 
part.  They  should  receive  a  careful  trimming, 
having  the  dead  parts  removed 


A 


Top  Dressing 


GENERAL  top  dressing  of  the  rockery 
with  leaf  mould  and  gritty  sand  will  pay 
for  Itself  over  and  over  again.  There  Is  no 
better  time  to  undertake  this  work  than  the 

present 

As  long  aa  there  Is  ne»  frost  In  the  ground 
a  great  many  rock  plants  may  be  planted 
with  safety,  particularly  If  they  have  been 
established  in  pots.  All  one  has  to  do.  in  this 
case,  is  to  make  a  hole,  turn  the  plant  out  of 
the  pot  and  plant  It  with  all  the  soil  that  was 
in  the  pot  By  this  means  the  roots  will  not 
br  disturbed  and  the  plant  will  hardly  know 
that  It  has  been  moved. 

One  can  save  almost  a  year  by  planting  rock 
plants  now  instead  of  in  the  Spring,  and  If 
the  work  Is  well  done  no  harm  will  come  of  It 


Mr  CocUdge  wants  fifteen 
probably  m  case  the  members  of  the  new 
Cabinet  want  to  go  fishing,  too  -New  York 
Evening  Post 


•Puddling" 

"Puddling"  Is  a  device  useful  to  the  shrub 
and  tree  planter.  It  means  Immersing  the 
roots  of  a  plant  In 'liquid  mud  This  ranars  a 
coating  of  wet  soil  to  form  on  the  roots;  It  is 
useful  to  cheek  drying  out  and  help  a  plant  to 
after  being  too  long  out  of  the 


Canadian  Tobacco  Has 

Ready  Side 

A  MONO  other'  obligatlohs  Europe  is  In- 
♦*  deb  ted  to  America  for  war  loans,  potatoes 
and  tobacco.  Possibly  the  last  named  debt 
will  be  the  one  most  cheerfully  acknowledged, 
for  Europe  enjoys  the  fragrant  weed  and  con- 
sumes it  in  vast  quantities. 

The  United  States  has  long  held  a  premier 
position  among  tobacco-growing  countries, 
with  a  production  of  about  thirty-five  per  cent 
of  the  worlds  supply.  In  this  field,  however, 
as  in  other  branches  of  agriculture.  Canada  is 
becoming  an  Important  competitor. 

For  many  years  Canadians  have  grown 
wheat  of  excellent  quality,  until  they  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  are  the  greatest 
v, heat-exporting  nation  in  the  world.  In  Uieir 
natural  desire  to  diversify  their  crops  they 
have  Included  both  corn  and  tobacco,  and  the:* 
two  products  have,  singularly  enough,  a  very 
definite  connection. 

The  ravages  of  the  European  com  borer  In 
certain  districts  of  Southwestern  Ontario 
turned  the  attention  of  the  farmers  there  to 
substitute  crops.  Now  It  happened  that  Just 
about  this  time  the  British  Government .  in 
order  to  encourage  the  production  of  tobacco 
within  the  Empire,  announced  a  tariff  pre- 
ference of  twenty-five  per  cent  for  British- 
grown  tobacco.  This  meant  that  tobacco 
grown  In  Canada  and  other  British  countries 
would  be  taxed  $150  a  pound  upon  entering 
the  Old  Country  market,  while  tobacco  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  pay  $2  a  pound. 

In<lustr\  Reviewed 

COR  many  years  Canadian  farmers  had 
grown  tobacco  In  limited  quantities,  but 
this  combination  of  circumstances— failure  in 
certain  areas  of  the  corn  crop,  oue  to  the  corn 
borer,  and  a  preference  of  fifty  cents  a  pound 
for  tobacco  on  the  English  market— served  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
tobacco  Industry.  The  results  are  Indicated  by 
the  Increase  in  tobacco  exports  to  Oreat 
Britain.  In  1924  Canadian  growers  sold  to 
British  buyers  1.747.980  pounds.  In  1920 
Canada  exported  4.892.386  pounds,  while  in 
1927  the  British  market  Imparted  more  than 
8  000.000  pounds  from  Canada. 

Nine  years  ago  the  total  production  of  to- 
bacco In  Canada  wax  13.248.962  pounds  from 
18.621  acres,  of  which  Ontario  produced  about 
Bve-elghths  of  the  total  crop.  In  1928  the 
crop  in  Cana'da  was  41.000.000  pounds  from 
43.000  acres.  In  round  figures.  This  is  an  In- 
crease In  production  of  209  per  cent  and  an 
Increase  in  acreage  of  159  per  cent  since  1921 
Ontario  accounted  for  32.265.850  pounds  from 
2.854  acres.  Quebec  *  8346325  pounds  from 
33.664  acres.  Quebec  8.546.325  pounds  from 
pounds  from  116  acres  of  the  1928  crop. 

The  British  preferential  tariff  has  had  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  tobacco  industry  In  Virginia, 
The  Carolina*  and  other  neighboring  tobacco- 
growing  States,  because  there  long -season  to- 
baccos are  grown,  which  are  of  finer  texture 
than  any  tliat  can  be  grown  in  Canada.  It 
has,  however,  affected  the  Kentucky  growers 
to  some  extent,  for  Canadian  tobacco  closely 
resembles  the  Kentucky  varieties,  owing  to  a 
closer  similarity  m  soli  and  climatic  conditions. 

Changed  Condition* 

A  MERICAN  tobacco  growers  have  not  been 
slow  to  recognise  the  changed  conditions 
affecting  their  industry,  and  have  been  mov- 
ing In  considerable  numbers  to  Canada  to  en- 
gage in  tobacco-growing  here.  One  such  aetUer. 
H.  B.  Archibald,  an  experienced  tobacco  grower 
from  Madlaonvuie,  Kv  .  who  Is  now  growing 
tobacco  on  a  large  scale  In  Ontario,  in  a  recent 
interview  with  the  writer  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  British  preferential  tariff  was  too 
great  a  handicap  for  the  Kentucky  grower  to 
overcome  in  the  British  market 

"There  are  unlimited  possibilities  for  tobacco 
growing  In  Canada."  he  said.  The  soil  Is  even 
better  than  In  Kentucky,  and  the  climate  con- 
ditions equally  favorable,  and  there  is  also  a 
ready  market  for  all  the  tobacco  that  can  be 
grown.  Great  Britain  will  handle  up  to  150  - 
000.000  pounds  of  dark  tobacco  annually." 

The  best  Canadian  tobacco  la  grown  In  the 
counties  of  Essex.  Kent,  Elgin  and  Middlesex, 
lo  Ontario,  close  to  the  United  Slate*  boundary, 
but  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  the 
Province  favor  very  much  greater  expansion 
and  some  reeent  advances  have 

It  Is  in  Ontario  that  the 
tobacco  growing  is  expert ed  to  be  the  most 
marked  The  domestic  market  will  take 
practically  the  entire  Quebec  crop,  little  of 
which,  owing  to  lass  favorable  conditions  for 
growing  than  prevails  in  Ontario.  U  suitable 
for  export  Good  tobacco  can  be  grown  in  the 
Valley  of  British  Columbia, 


Care  of  Poultry  on  the  Farm 


By  R.  C  GIBSON 


JT  does  not  much  matter  how  the  fowls  are 
packed,  so  long  as  certain  rules  are  ob- 
served. The  crate,  basket  or  box  should  be 
deep  enough  to  take  two  layers  of  fowls,  with 
some  space  for  packing  to  spare.  Some  clean 
wheat  straw  or  wood  wool  ls  first  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ciate  and  the  fowls  placed, 
breast  downwards,  upon  It.  A  little  straw  may 
be  put  between  each  fowl  and  all  made  tight 
and  firm.  The  bottom  layer  being  finished, 
it  is  covered  with  a  couple  of  Inches  of  straw, 
and  the  other  layer  placed  on  the  top  as  before. 
All  corners  and  crevices  must  be  filled  up, 
and  the  whole  packed  so  tightly  up  to  the  lid 
that  the  contents  of  the  package  cannot  shake 
about  and  become  bruised  and  scratched  The 
idea  is  to  so  pack  that  the  fowls  wlU  arrive 
at  their  destination  firm  and  clean.  The 
sender  should  have  his  name  on  the  label  so 
that  the  salesman  may  know  whose  crate  he 
II  handling,  and  the  latter  should  be  advised 
by  post  of  the  dispatch  of  the  consignment. 


.  V 


Ailments  of  Ducks 

DULT  ducks  are  less  liable  to  disease  than 
any  other  poultry,  and  if  kept  in  healthy 
surroundings,  and  not  overfed,  rarely  have 
anything  the  matter  with  them.  If  they  are 
deprived  of  greenstuff,  grit  and  earthy  matter, 
their  digestive  system  gets  deranged  and 
debility  sets  in.  Cramp  Is  the  most  fatal 
aliment  to  which  waterfowl  are  subject  if  it 
occurs  In  the  case  of  adults  it  may  bsually  be 
attributed  to  bad  housing,  penning  on  cold 
or  stone  floors,  or  the  birds  may  be  predisposed 
to  attack  by  being  bred  from  unhealthy  parents. 
If  the  legs  are  affected,  the  application  of 
warmth  and  a  brisk  rubbing  with  turpentine 
and  goose-oil  will  restore  the  use  of  the  limbs. 
Rheumatism  differs  from  cramp  In  that  It  Is 
not  so  amenable  to  treatment  Stock  ducks 
that  show  any  symptoms  of  weakness  In  the 
legs  or  wings  $Jiould  be  disposed  or.  as  they 
are  unfit  for  breeding  purposes.  Ducklings 
lake  cramp,  not  only  from  the  causes  given 
above,  but  from  any  sadden  wetting,  either 
from  rain  or  wet  grass.  They  soon  suceumb 
unless  speedily  placed  before  a  warm  fire.  The 
best  policy  is  to  avoid  any  risks  by  providing 


ample  shelter  and  a  dry.  comfortable  sleeping 
place 

Staggers 

r^UCKLINGS  up  to  the  age  of  three  weeks 
are  subject  to  a  kind  of  sunstroke,  and 
sometimes  whole  broods  are  killed  off  in  a  rev 
hours  from  behig  exposed  to  the  direct  nyi 
of  a  .Summer  sun.  The  symptoms  are  an  alm- 
leaa  staggering  and  inability  to  walk,  whilst 
falling  over  backwards  ls  also  ciiaraeterlstlc. 
Holding  the  bird  s  head  under  a  cold  water 
Up  affords  temporary  relief,  but  ducklings 
once  affected  are  seldom  of  any*  use.  Shelter 
from  the  sun  Is,  of  course,  the  obvious  pre- 
caution, and  a  never  failing  supply  of  water 
should  be  maintained  also. 

Moulting -Although  this  1*  not  a  disease, 
but  a  natural  shedding  of  the  old  plumage, 
stock  ducks  require  a  little  extra  attention 
during  the  process.  The  moult  usually  begins 
about  July,  or  as  soon  as  laying  has  ceased, 
and  continues  until  September.  The  growth  or 
the  new  feathers  ls  a  great  drain  upon  the 
system,  and,  If  the  ducks  are  expected  to  lay 
in  the  late  Autumn,  some  additional  help 
must  be  given  them  in  the  form  of  rather 
more  meat  and  such  heat-producing  foods  as 
barley-meal,  matxe-meal  and  wheat  If  the 
weather  be  rr.lld  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  of 
sulphur  should  be  mixed  Into  the  morning 
meal  for  every  four  birds.  It  may  be  given 
twite  a  week,  and  It  will  materially  aid  th.- 
growth  of  the  new  feathers. 

Duckling*  intended  for  market  should  not 
be  allowed  to  awlm.  except  it  be  Just  once  the 
day  berore  killing,  to  clean  the  feathers. 
During  the  period  of  growth  they  must  have 
drinking  water  as  already  stated,  but  as  they 
approach  the  sixth  week  the  supply  should 
be  limited  to  a  drink  at  meal  times.  Many 
fatteners  do  not  allow  water  at  aU  during 
feeding  time,  but  we  have  found  that  a  drink 
with  the  food  I  this'  latter  being  mixed  rather 
dry  and  crumbly)  increases  the  appetite  and 
not  ao  many  ducks'go  off ,  their  feed  '  If 
buttermilk  can  IxfobUined  It  may  be  given  as 
It  is  for  drinking  purposes,  or  mixed  with 
water  All  through  the  fattening  process  U  fa 
an  excellent  drink.  Not  only  does  it  satisfy 
the  thirst,  but  It  rattens,  whitens  the  riesh. 
and  acts  medicinally  on  the  bowels,  preserving 
them  in  a  healthy  state- 


in  quality,  experts  say.  to  that  grown  In 
Ontario,  but  it  ls  yet  too  early  to  make  any 
predictions. 

Already  Canada  ranks  as  the  greatest  to- 
bacco-producing cou/itry  in  the  British  Empire. 


World  s  Most  Valuable 

Bird  Is  Culled 
Guano 


*T"HE  most  valuable  bird  In  the  world  is 
never  sold,  never  skinned  nor  dressed, 
its  feathers  have  no  use,  Its  eggs  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose  except  to  raise  more  birds,  no 
human  being  ever  ate  It.  and  It  Is  rarely  seen 
by  the  ordinary  person.  It  ls  the  guano  bird, 
and  It  Uvea  off  the  coast  of  Peru. 

Its  cole  purpose  In  the  -world  is  to  fly  around 
and  catch  fish,  have  a  good  time,  raise  its 
young— and  produce  guano.,  writes  Homer 
Croy  in  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Ouano  Ls 
used  as  a  fertiliser,  and  Is  thirty-three  times 
as  strong  as  barnyard  manure.  It  has  sup- 
piled  a  billion  dollar's  worth  of  fertiliser  for 
the  farmers  of  Peru.  South  America.  England 
and  the  United  State*. 

The  number  of  birds  is  amazing  One  sees 
them  in  great  black  rivers  flowing  through  the 
air — Oulf  Streams  of  the  sky.  There  are  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  them.  In  the  late  after- 
noon. Just  before  sunset  the  birds  are  thick- 
est for  they  are  flying  home  to  their  bird 
Island*  off  the  coast  of  Peru.  They  obscure 
the  sun  like  an  eclipse.  Indeed,  they  are  so  • 
numerous  that  on  Central  Chlncha  Island 
alone  they  eat  1.000  tona  of  fish  a  day. 

Why  are  these  birds  more  numerous  there 
than  any  other  place  In  the  world?  The  an- 
swer is  the  Humboldt  Current  that  flows  along 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  keeping  that 
section  cool,  while  the  east  coast  Is  hot  and 
sultry.  This  cool  water  is  the  breeding  place 
of  myriads  of  small  fish  The  birds  eat  the 
fish,  live  on  the  uninhabited  islands  and  pro- 
duce guano.  Men  come  and  take  the  guano 
away  and  with  It  produce  better  crops  on  dis- 
tant farm*  The  birds  are  merely  a  cog  In  a 
machine  for  turning  fish  of  the  Humboldt 
Current  Into  food  for  the  table  and  clothes 
for  the  back 


Collecting  Hens'  Eggs 

By  R  C  O 
'"THE  great  majority  of  smaller  poultry 
1  keepers  seldom  think  of  looking  Into  the 
nests  at  any  other  time  than  when  they  are 
giving  the  morning  and  the  evening  feeds. 
The  result  is  that  any  eggs  laid  after  their 
morning  visit  have  to  remain  where  they  are 
for  eight  or  more  hours.  That  Ls  bad  enough 
in  Summertime.  Eight  hour*  in  a  baking  nest 
may  quite  likely  result  in  an  egg  beginning 
to  "turn."  and  will  certainly  impair  Its  keep- 
ing qualities,  and  If  a  broody  happens  to  have 
decided  to  alt  upon  It  the  results  art 
worse.  Leaving  eggs  uncollected  for 
end  »a  even  more  harmful  to  Winter, 
than  In  Summer  They  are  liable  to 
and  frosen  e«g*  are  liable  to  burst  And.  of 
course,  once  a  fertile  eg%  has  been  exposed  Ui 
frost  for  any  tune  It  1*  useless  far  hatching 
the  germ  having  been  destroyed  Look  into 
the  nests  three  times  a  day.  first  thing  of  a 
at  noon  and  last  thing  of  an  after - 


Why  Hatch  of  I  ertile 

Eggs  Produced  No 
Chicks 

j^S  an  example  of  how  easily  one  may  make 
bad  mistakes  through  following  the  ad- 
vice of  doubtless  well-meaning  but  really 
Ignorant  acquaintances,  the  following  in- 
stance will  serve  well  We  were  asked  recently 
if  we  could  explain  why  a  certain  beginner  at 
artificial  incubation  should  have  had  prac- 
tically no  chicks  from  a  fertile  batch  of  eggs. 
The  usual  inquiries  followed  as  to  what  had 
transpired  during  the  three  weeks,  but  all 
seemed  in  order  until  the  fact  came  out  that 
a  neighbor  had  counselled  him  to  grease  the 
chells  after  the  first  week  with  a  patent  ma- 
ture containing  lard.  This  was  to  take  th« 
place  of  the  "hen  oil."  which  his  friend  stated 
was  the  secret  of  doing  away  with  dead  in 
shell.  The  actual  result  was.  of  course,  that 
the  pores  of  the  thclit.  became  sealed  up  by 
this  coating  and  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryos was  entirely  interfered  with 

Quite  apart  from  I  his  particular  case,  the 
novice  will  be  well  advised  always  to  go  by  the 
book  rather  than  experiment  In  these  matters: 
at  any  rate,  until  he  has  gained  a  eoruud  Tab  it- 
amount  of  experience  and  ls  able  to  grapple 
sensibly  with  any 'little,  problems  that  may 
arise 

No  beginner,  can.  however,  be  too  scrupu- 
lous in  Ids  dally  attentions  lo  an  Incubator 
and  the  eggs  therein.  A  self-filling  lamp,  for 
example,  is  an  excellent  device  In  It*  way.  but 
does  it  not  tend  to  make  the  operator  say 
something  like  this  to  himself;  "Burning  well 
enough— no  need  to  trim  the  wick  today.' 

Nine  times  out  or  ten  there  U  no  need,  but 
on  the  tenth  something  happens  during  the 
night  maybe  <eg..  a  piece  of  char  *  blocks 
the  wick  upi.  And  this  ls  not  the  only  rea- 
son, another  being  that,  once  slack  in  these 
matters,  it  ls  so  easy  to  become  gradually  more 
so.  and  It  is  a  ratal  policy  anyway  where  lamps 
are  concerned. 

Another  small  point,  which  Is  always  to  have 
clean  hands  when  turning  the  eggv  For  this 
reason  you  should  never  attend  the  lamp  be- 
fore turning.  If  lor  any  reason  you  object  to 
moistening  the  fingers  in  the  mouth  when 
operating,  have  a  saucer  of  tepid  water  on  the 
table  beside  you.  but  do  not  more  than  damp 
the  fingers  therein  very  slightly  from  Ume  to 
time. 

Pedigree  work  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  part  of  the  progressive  poultry  farmer  s  Job. 
and  It  Is  difficult  u>  see  how  any  real  Im- 
provement can  be  effected  tn  th?  stock  unless 
it  is  carried  out  systematically.  The  moat 
pcpular  way  nowadays  is  by  wing  banding 
chicks  at  birth,  a  email  hole  being  punched 
In  the  web  of  one  whig  and  a  Uny  numbered 
band  being  inserted  and  clipped  together  You 
can.  of  course,  have  these  bands  numbered  or 
marked  according  to  your  own  system.  For 
instance,  each  breeding  hen  may  be  lettered 
A-Z  <or  AA.  etc  .  and  each  cf  her  progeny 
from  one  onwards   togetrW  with  the  dams 


Time  to  Spray 


day  to  the  lab* 
stand*  above,, 
to  spray  fruit  trees  lilies, 
other  trees  and  shrubs  that 
far-ted  with  scale  insect*  U 
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THAT  CERTAIN  PARTY 


By  Jack  Wilhelm 
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The  Message 


By  Sol  Hess 
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POLLY  AND  HER  PALS 


I  Moonlight  Serenade 


By  Cliff  Sterrctt 
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Better  Late  Hum  \ever 


By  Westovcr 
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By  C.  M.  Payne 


DOLLY  DIMPLES  AND  BOBBY 


By  Grace  Dravton 
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An  ffp"'  hM  ftr^rwi  It  out  that 
the  etoctrwal  nmy  d^vrtoped  by 
n»r  million  p+rMtn*.  %J)  uikinc  ftt 

'  light  fotnit  That  hHp«  to  un- 
dcr«i*rvitn*  how  little  IllumlruiUon 

from  moM 
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COLONIST  DAILY  COMIC  FEATURE 


A 


OWGD  MC  THCCG  CGfJTS  p0fc  A  VCA* 
A\jJ>  He  UjAfcTeD  Tb  MATCH  MC  To' 
S<£*  IF  He 

DQUBLe 

OR? 


■  M  &  ■ 


OUUcS  M6 


r 


MUTT  AND  JEFF 


-:- 


Officer  Mutt  Makes  an  Aires'*: 


By  BUD  FISHER 


 — T—  '  

>    ' '  -  - 


/   VWHAV   A    PGACH  M»SSl 

sciwltz  is;  THAT 
GOOD-MGHT  KiSS. 

with  f^c: 


'  


STANt)  AND  V 


DON'T  SHOOT,  Mt*Te* 


u  ....  ■ 


:        n*  '    —  •  ' 


_  ••         ah;  a  crv  oe 


— i 


;/ OH,  oFFlcefc  rwuTT,  r'f^A  so  if w^icH  WAY 
"  gltvd  td  see  yoo.'  A  Boub  I    DlT>  Hc 
£?Ab  BURGLAR    HglD  Mfc  J[  Go? 


He  wcKjr  i^J    \  • 

THAT  DtfeccTIONJ,  L 
oFFicefc  mutt:  V 


6 


*- : ;  * 


; -4  i..  ...      -»-•; «  •  Jjyj;  '•«,-. 


- 


DID  H6  G<£"T 
ANtTHlfOO  OFF 

OF  yosJ.  JtEFF? 


-J  — 


r/es:  He  got  aav  watch,  Wuijh? 
He  got  -asjeKJTV  oAje  /  r 

DOLLARS        J  &  \P 


you  iHtecT,  wjt\eM  x  ujA^T<Et> 

TD  BOT^fcouJ  "tHPce  Dollars 
.A^T  COCAJIaJG  vov>  rotb 
^A£  you  VMec?c  "BRoKe J 


9  0/^  «• 


